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Notes. 
“CHRISTMAS IS COMING!” 
By having written his delightful book entitled 
A Christmas Carol in Prose, 
certainly 


1843, Charles Dickens 
timulated private benevolence at the 
season when kindness and _ libs rality are most 
needed by the poor. All the pulpits in England 
possessed not a greater influence for thi particular 
“ood th in did the cenius whi h ul ] hi 
Since that time, when he may be said 

almost invented Christmas literature, t! 
heen played out. The quantity of : 
from the London printing-presses i 
whelming. Except the excellent Cornhill and 
Blackwood's, magazines are double-barrelled, to 
bring down their birds, and advertising columns 
as well as railway book-stalls are bewilds ring people 
with announcements of “Christmas Numbers” long 
before the unhappy season arrives unhappy, for 
although nobody is absolutely compelled to. pur- 
chase the books, or to read them if purchased 
there are other woes peculiar to the season which 
cannot be escaped. Whatever it may be in town, 
our country residents have learnt to dread the 
festive season for its noise, its total and long con- 
tinued interruption of useful work, its wasteful: 
and the innumerable 
forced to submit 
and folly, unless 


aed 


i 
to have 
came has 
shot 
Is ht uly over- 


pen. 


extortions to which they are 
, In order to furnish funds for riot 
they are willing to be accounted 


Anti- 


Folk- Lore — 


less, | 


miserly, like Ebenezer Scrooge 
seclusion, like the Haunted Man. On the whole, 
therefore, we begin to think that the mischief done 
by Charles Dickens’s Christmas Carol has now out- 
weighed the good, although this evil result was in 
no respect according to his own desire. For more 
than a month the saturnalia holds its cours e, and 
already the penumbra of the melancholy eclipse 
may be said to have darkened our rural homes. 
Personally, it is not to ourselves a sore aff ction, 
for we are of « well-balanced sort, and never allow 
fools or rogues, or even tax-gatherers, to s¢ riously 
iffect us. If sometimes a horrible dread of the 
recurring festival makes itself felt, it intly 
dismissed under the remembrance that life rt, 
and therefore that we cannot be for ever xposed 
to the invasion of noisy mummers, “Christmas 
followed up by 


hampers” (speculators’ tricks 
for goods that were never 


» or crazed in 


Inst 


ilk 
e 


ccounts rendered” 
ordered), archiepiscopal and episcopal circulars 
requesting collections to be made for Curates’ Aid 
vith such private management of the 
pers | lately revealed), o ’ the 
niseries of human life” which are clo ely 
1 with Christmas im providence. 
Not th for m uld repress 
genuine mirth or begrudge the toilers a brief day 
or week of relaxation. We admit, with our old 
riend William Bell Scott, in one of his beautiful 
but nr d sonnets (“written in ill health ’ 
that 


sus the 
new hi r 
other ] 
cor 
t t 


one moment, we 


uppress¢ 
** Most sure the rain 

That an indifferent and exacting world 

Showers on us, the cold blast that ever blyws 

On one who wears no ermine, sings no song, 

Aud ds no holidays, are en ugh strong 

To give us daily aches and overthrows,” 


the factitious revelry of our present Christma 

is certainly over-done, prol 

and becoming a nuisance to quiet people. 
| evil of meeting Christmas half-way is not a new 
| thing. We find it marked as the r ¢ | n 
of one of Francois Villon’s ditties in the fifteenth 
ntury. As the exquisite translations of this ill- 
tarred poet by John Payne (author of The 
tsque of Shadows, Intaglios, Songs of Life and 


M 
D &e.) have been only printed privately, 
f 


nee a to exce ss, 
Yet the 


t currin ura 


ath, 
since May this year, by J. C. Wilkins, for some 
of us who are devoted admirers of them, and the 
impression strictly limited to 157 copies, many 
| readers of “N. & Q.” may be gratified by our 
giving them this one specimen of the delightful 
| volume, in illustration of old proverbs, and 


* The P. D. adds here a Note o 


War ning 
Please don’t put trust in the writer's scorning 
High.jinks and greetings on Christmas morning :— 
It’s only his fun, this satirical sole lash ! 
All Guy Faux mummers, or hand-bell ringers, 
Wandering waits, and carol singers, 
With frost-nipt noses and chilblain’d fingers, 
He greets with welcome and dole at Molash. 


| ] 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
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especially of the saying “Christmas is coming ! ”— 
* We shout out * Nocl’ till it’s here.” 
Ballad of Proverbs. 
1, 
Goats scratch until they spoil their bed: 
Pitcher to well too oft we send : 
he iron heated till it’s red, 
And hammered till in twain it rend: 
The tree crows as the twig we bend: 
Men journey till they disappear 


Even from the memouy of a friend: 
We show! out * Vo till it’s here. 
Some mock until their hearts do bleed: 


Some are so frank that they offend: 


Some waste until they come to need: 
A promived gift is ill to epend 
Some love God till priests they end 


y is clear: 
do we lend: 


Wind changes till th 
Till forced to borrow 


We shout out Vorl” tild it’s 
Dogs fawn on us till them we feed: 
Song's sung until by heart it’s kenn 1: 


Fruit 's kept until it rot to seed 
The leaguered place falls in the end: 
Folk linger till the oceasic nwend: 
Haste oft ; rows all things out of gear: 
One kisses till the arms are strained : 
We shout out Nol” t iL it here. 


Prince, fools live so long that they mend : 
They go so far that they draw near: 
Their will's opposed uz itil ‘it 


We shout out “ Nol” t here." 
Liberavi animam mean. will now give you 
some early Christmas carols for the Christmas 


number of “N. & @.” that is announced, 
W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


A LIST OF ANTI-USURY BOOKS 
(Contir ned from 342.) 


Musculus (Wolfvang). Of the lawful and unlawful 
usurie amo? gest Christians, added by Wolfgang Muscul 
unto the ende of his booke uppon the Psalmes. [ Trans- 


lated by T. L. Zurich! or Geneva? 1556!?] Square 
32mo. 


40 leaves, without names of place, printer, _ 
publisher, without date and pagination, Sigs. A-E i 
eights. German letter. 

De usuris ex verbo Dei. Appendix ex libro, quem 
Vuolffgangus Musculus, theologorum doctissimus, scripsit 
in Psalmos. Anno 1558. [ Tubingen?! l6mo. 38 leaves, 
without names of place, printer, and publieher, and 
without pagination. Sigs. A-D in eights and E in six. 
Edited, with a preface dated from “ Tubingz,” by P. P. 
Vergenio. M. 

Common places of Christian religion, gathered by 
Wolfgangus Musculus, for the use of such as desire the 
knowledge of Godly truthe, translated out of Latine into 
Englishe. [By John Man.|} Hereunto are added two 
other treatises, made by the same author, one of othes, 
and an other of usurye. With a most perfect and plen- 


* The Poems of Master Francis Villon of Paris, now 
st done into English verse, in the original forms, 


1878, pp. 189, 140. 


tifull table. Device with quotation.] Londini, Anno 
Domini 1563.—Imprinted at London by Reginald Wolfe. 
Fol., ff. (6)+587+(31). Black letter. Ff. 579-587, Of 
usurye. M. 

Common places of Christian religion, gathered by 
Wolfgangus Musculus, for the use ef such as desire the 
knowledge of Godly ‘truth. Translated out of Latine 
into English, by Join Man, of Merton Colledge in Ox- 
forde. Hereunto are added two other treatises, made by 
the same author, one of othes, and an other of usury, 
With a most perfect and plentifull table. Seene and 
allowed according to the order appoynted in the Queenes 
Majesties injunctions. [ Device.| At London, imprinted 
by Henry Bynneman. Anno Domini 1578. 4dto. pp. (12) 
+13404+42+(98). Pp. 21-42, Of usury. M. 


July, 1562—22 July, 1563. Recevyd of Heugh 
Shyngleton for his lycense for pryntinge of a ballett 
agaynste userers iiijd. (T.S. R., i. 207.) 

22 July, 1563— 22 July, 1564. John Awdelay—Re- 
ce vyd of John Awdlay for his lysence for pryntinge of a 
ballett intitule d A dreadefull dreame of userye iiijd. 
(T. 8 i. 232.) 


3 from hell to usurers. 
1565. ‘12mo. (Bohn’'s Lowndes.) 
22 July, 1567—22 July, 1568. Recevyd of Wylliam 
Greffeth his lycense for the pryntinge of a ballett 
intituled Whytt Payne doth 7 ifye vi h t tyme all men 
will leave userye, Xc., iiijd. .) 
Sanders (Nicholas). A brie reatise usurie, made 
by Nice slas Sander, d. of divinitie. Quotation «nd 
device. Lovanii, apud Joannem Foulerum, an. 1568, 
Cum privilegio. Subsig. De La Torre. l6mo. ff. 1 
ke, “ Usurie is all manner of gaines, which is 
either bargained or hoped for by the force of the con- 
tract of geving to lone, “whether monie be lent, or oile, 
corne, wine, or any like thing th at is spent with the first 
natural and proper use thereof.” M. copy is imperfect. 
Hemmingsen (Niels). Enchiridion theologicum pre- 
cipua ver: religionis capita breviter et simpliciter ex- 
plicata continens. Autore Nicolao Hemminzio. [Device.] 


Lonion, W. Copland, 


ol. 3, 


HBIBAOS TQ, EN—rvyyavorre. 
kai pr) Exeyvote od pi wore in 
officina Ernesti Veegelini Constantiensis. Anno 1568, 


8vo. pp. (12)+484. Pp. 415-417, 
Contractus, ubi & de usura. M. 
Porder (Richard). A sermon of gods fearefull threat- 
nings for idolatrye, mixing of religion, retayning of 
idolatrous remnaunts, and other wickednesse: with a 
treatise against usurie. Preached in Paules Churche 
the xv. daye of Maye, 1570, being Monday in Whitsun 
weeke. Written and dedicated to the magistrates and 
all the citizens of London: with a briefe table to finde 
out the principall matters contayned therin : by Richarde 
Porder. Seene and allowed according to the Queenes 
injunctions. Ezechiel 3. Thus the “Lorde God hath 
spoken whether you heare or heare not. Imprinted by 
Henry Denham.—Imprinted at London by Henrie Den- 
ham, dwelling in Paternoster Rowe, at the signe of the 


Classis 4, Caput 6, 


Starre. Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum. Anno 
Domini 1570. 12mo, ff. 3+112. Ff. 48-109, Against 
usury. Fol. 51, back, “‘ Definition of usury and what an 


usurer is.” “ To lend corne, wine, oyle, money, or such 
like, with covenant to receyve the like againe, or just 
value thereof, with overplus, I say, is forbidden usurie, 
and such lender is an usurer.” Guildhall Library. 

Jewel (John). An exposition upon the two epistles of 
the ad Sainct Paule to the Thessalonians, by the 
reverende father John Jewel, late Byshop of Sarisburie. 
[Device] At London, printed by R. Newberie and 
H. Bynneman, Anno salutis 158 8vo. pp. 8+424. 
Black letter. Edited, with de fication, by John Gar- 


brand. Pp. 111-147, Usury (on 1 Thessalonians iv. 6), M. 


| 
| 


oes 
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An exposition upon the two epistles of the apostle 
& Paul to the Brgy lonians, by the reverend father 


To hn Jewel, | Bishop of Sarisburie. Whereunto is 
adjoined a very necessarie table of the principal matters 
contained in this exposition....At London, printed by 
Ralfe Newberie, anno salutis 1584....Svo. pp. 15+424. 
Ed., with dedication, by John Garbrand. Black letter. 
Pp. 111-147, Usury (on 1 Thessalonians iv. 6). M. 

Wilson (Sir Thomas). A discourse uppon usurye, by 
waye of d al wue and oracions, for the better varietye, 
= more delite of all those, that shall reade thys treatise. 
By Thomas Wilson, doctor of the civill lawes, one of the 
masters of her majesties honorable courte of requestes. 
Seene & allowed, according to the Queenes majesties 
injunctions, 157 


572.—Londini in wdibus Rychardi Tettelli, 
1572. Svo. ff. 18+204. Black letter. M 

A discourse upon usurie, by waie of dialogue sna 
oracions, for the better varietie and more delight of all 
those, that s] vall read this treatise. By Thomas Wilson.... 
Imprinted at London by Roger Warde, dwelling neere 
Holburne Conduit, at the signe o if the Talbot, 1554, Svo. 
ff. 164204. Black letter. Ff. 35, 60, 65, 84, Defi 
nitions. (Entered 18th 1583: R ii. 119.) M. 

Northbro ~ John). Spiritus est vicarius Christi in 


terra. The poore mans garden, wherein are flowers of 
the intures ind very necessary aud profitable 
for the simple and ignoraunt people to read: truely 


collected and diligently gathered together by John 
Northbrooke....lmprinted at London by W liamson. 
1573. 8vo. ff. $8+272. Black letter. Ff. 265 , cap. 50, 
Against usurie and interest. M. Gthur e litions 
Bombast von Hohenheim (Philipp Aureol Theophrast), 
called Paracelsus, and Stephen Batman. Joyfull newes 
out of Helvetia, from Theophr. Paracel 1, declaring 


the ruin ll pal dignitie: also a treatise 
phen Batman. Loudon, John 
Allde, 


Wher arton (John), WI arto dreame. Contevninge an 
invective ag yns » abhominable caterpillers as 
usurers, extore 1onvers and such others, con- 
founding their sectes, by the auctor! ity | of 
holy se ripture, ] and eathe wed by John Wart n, 
ster... Imprinted at ndon by John Charle- 
Paull Conyngton, and « to be sold at his 
shoppe in Chauncery Lane, at aon Prat of the Black 

it ve sheets, (Untered Dec. 13, 1577: 


, Superintendent at Gottingen. A 
rainst the damnable sect of usurers, 
grounded uppon the worde of God, aud confirmed by the 
auctoritie of doctors both auncient and newe; necessurie 
for all tymes, but most profitable for these later duies, 
im W , Charitie being banished, covetousnes hath 
rotten th upper hande. W hereunto is annexed another 
Godlie treatise concernyng the lawfull use of ritches, 
Imprinted at London [by ‘ales Kyngston | for Andrew 
Maunsell in Paules Cl urchyard at the sivn 
Parret, 1578. dto. ff. (10)+3642 The orig 
cation is subscribed by the author. Translate 
ledic iti n by Thom Rogers. (Entered May 2 
T. 8. R., ii. $27.) M. 

M: reh, 1551. Richard Jones. Lycenced unto 
him under the handes of the wardens a ballad intituled 
Newes from usurers hall, ii iid. (T.S. R., ii. 391.) 

Ist August, 1582. Master Hackett. Receaved of him 


diccourse 


for his licence to ymprinte A historye of a usurer that 
hanged himself in Hell Streete in Ffraunce betwene the 
cittie of Nevers and a place called Sainct Peter Le 
Moustier, on Christmas eve [24th December], 1582, vjd. 
(T. 8. R., ii ii. 426.) 

Lodge (Thomas). An alatum against usurers. Con- 
taining tryed experiences against worldly abuses...the 


delectable historie of Forbonius and Prisceria: with the 
lamentable complaint of truth over England, written by 
Thomas Lodge. -Imprinted a at London by T. Este for 
Sampson Clarke, and are to be sold at his shop by Guyld 
Hall, 1584. 4to. B. 

A defence of poetry, music, end stage-plays, by Thomas 
Lodge, of Lincoln’s Inn. To which are added, by the 
: »author, An alarum against usurers; and The de- 
lectable history of Forbonius and Pri sceria. wing: intro- 


duction and notes [by David Lai London, printed 
by F. Shoberl | for the Shakespear ciety, 53. Svo. 
pp. 78+150. Pp. 33-80, An alarum against usurers. M. 


Ws 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA,. 

“Twerrtn Nient,” Act 1. sc. 3, 135 (5 
S. x. 2, 182.)—Dr. Nicnotson makes three pl 
tions to my interpretation of this passage. The first 
is that Maria is nowhere else called Mal, Mistress 
Mal, or Moll. She is several times called “ Mistress 
Mary,” and once (Act ii. se. 3, 1 14) she is 
addressed as “ Marian,” unless Dr. Nicnoison 
should persuade us that because this name is only 
used once it must refer to some other person. 
Could not some ingenious reason be found for con- 
necting 1 we ith the Maid Marian of the Robin 
Hood ballads? I fail to perceive what my conten- 
tion that Mall is equivalent to Maria has to do 
with the confusion of the dramatic with the historic 
Sir John Falstaff, which seems to me more nearly 
parallel to the identification of Mistress Mall with 
the historic Mary Frith. If I have shown, as I 
contend I have, that Maria, Mary, and Mall 
represent one name, it wor have been the same 
thing to our present argument if the text had 
stood “ Mistress Mary’s picture and there is 
no reason for introducing Mary Frith, or any other 
notorious Mary, Mall, or Moll, when » plain and 
natural meaning can be found by treating the 
phrase as referring to one of the characters of the 
play. 

Secondly, he objects to my speaking of Maria as 
“ Olivia’s ve itlewoman,” and says she was only iu 
cham ermaid, Mode mn edito desc ibe her as 
* Oliv woman”; hut as the folios contain no 
des ription of the dramatis persone, we must 
collect her character from the play itself Sir 
Toby does once (Act i. se. 3, 1. 54) speak of her as 
his niece’s chamber-maid, but the term is not to 
be confounded with a modern housemaid. Olivia 
erself describes her by the very term I used, and 
‘Act i. sc. 5, 1. 172) directs Malvolio to “call in 
her gentlewoman,” and in the next line he accord- 
ingly addresses Maria, “ Gentlewoman, my lady 
calls.’ She is a confidential personal attendant. 
In the scene last quoted she announces Viola, 
who on her introduction asks which of the two 
is the lady of the house; remains present at 
the conference until Viola declares that her 
message is for no ears but Olivia’s ; enters with 
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her again in Act iii. se. 1 ; eventually makes her 
exit along with Sir Toby and Sir Andrew ; and in 
sc. 4 of the same act is her attendant in the garden. 
Moreover, she is a person of education, and can 
vrite so like her lady that on a forgotten matter 


they can hardly make distinction of their hands 
(Act ii. se. 3 and when we hear (Act v. se. 1, 
1. 372) that Sir Toby has married her, it does not 
strike us that the match was very unequal, Such 
2 position as this in a great household in Shake- 
speare’s time implied no degradation to a person 


of gentle birth of either sex ; and even the term 


chamber-maid would not necessarily convey a de- 
grading idea any more than that of lady of the 
bedchamber does in a modern court. Sir Andrew, 
a few sentences after he has been introduced to her 
in that pacity, addresses her fair Indy.” A 
lady in the position of Maria might well have her 
portrait painted, and would probably have her own 
sitting-room, to which she might allow access to 
Sir Tol y and his frien l, while affording them (as 
she seems to have had it in her power to do) those 
means of riotous indulgence refused hy the preci 
Malvolio. TI 


it was a “public room” (whatever 
may be meant by the term) is an assumption not 


warranted by the text, nor is there much more 
‘vidence that Sir Andrew had never been in it 
before. Whether he had or had not is quite im- 


material, for it is not he but Sir Toby, an inmate 
of the house, who alludes to the picture, and the 
fact of its hanging before them, thouch vould 
give force to the illustration, is not ess l to the 


argument, But i is objecte = It cunnot he 
shown that Maria ever had her portrait taken.” 
If we are content to accept the plain sense of 
Shakespeare's words, it can be shown in the same 
uinner as it can be shown that Sir Toby had 
str: ps to his boots, namely, from the fact of his 
happening to mention them (Act i. se. 3, 1. 13 

but the boots are only mentioned once, like 
Mistress Mall’s picture. 

Thir lly, he considers the passage to refer to an 
uncovered picture, and interpolates in brackets 
some words to support that conclusion. If such 
aids to the sense be necessary, I should supply 
them thus :—“ Wherefore have these gifts a curtain 
before them? Are they like to take dust like 
Mistre ss Mall’s picture | when exposed | > Or the 
passage might be fairly paraphrased :—** Have these 
gifts a curtain before them for the same reason as 
Mistress Mall's picture, namely, the liability to 
take dust on exposure?” It seems to me that the 
allusion is to a curtained picture, without which 
the comparison to it of the concealed gifts of Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek would be unmeaning. A pic- 
ture exposed in a broker’s window is neither more 
nor less “like to take dust ” than any other object 
in the shop. 

Lastly, he seeks to support his position by the 
authority of a contemporary tale to which he 


orgets his reference. It is a curious instance of 
forgetfulness ; for what he alludes to is to be found 
in a note of his own on this very passage, in 
“N. & Q.,” ii. 283, in which he maintains 
the same view as in the note to which I am now 
replying. The courtesan there spoken of is one 
Maguerelle, in Marston’s play of The Malcontent; 
and what has now fixed itself in Dr. Nrenornsoy’s 
memory as a “contemporary tale” is reduced toa 
speculation of his own that Marston may have 
introduced a known town story, and the further 
speculation that such story may have related to 
Moll Cutpurse. If the name in Marston’s play 
had bee n Mall, or even if the exposure ¢ fa picture 


of Moll Cutpurse in broker’s window had been 


an ascertained fi instead of a conjecture, it 
would not have shaken my opinion that Shake- 
speare’s text is plain and intelligille with reference 
to Maris, and that all applications of it to 
courtesans or ot] tside of the play are mis- 


chievous excresce! ° 
Joun Fircnert Mar 


Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


“Temrest,” Act tv. sc. 1, u. 64 (5° viii. 
385; ix. 405; x. 3, 244.)\—“Thy banks, with 
pioned and twilled brims.” The local meaning of 
hanl, will help » clear the ol ire words which 


follow. A baul:, in the dialect of the Midlands, is 
ny rising ground, the neighbour d of water not 


being essential. In dir pedestrian whose 
route lies across even the gentlest ascent the 
country folk of the district in their pretty phrase 


{ 
will b . “You must please to go up over the 
hank.” Sir G. C. Lewis, in his Herefordshire 
Glossary, has, “ Banky, adj., ‘a banky piece,’ 
afield with banks in it,” and this very weil conveys 
what a slight rise in the 
favourite expression. 
ample breadth ny 
the more characteristic 
during his vision, lay under such 
one of many on the skirts of the Malvern range, 
and at Passus v. 521 he describes a rabble who 
“blustreden forth : estes over bankes and hills.” 
At this day a primit ve bit of the old road entering 
Great Malvern from Worcester, four miles from 
any river, and five hundred feet above the sea 
level, is called Bank Street. It consists of a string 
of cottages, straggling from the Link Common up 
a steep pitch, or shoulder, of the North hill, and 
over a brow still known as Green Bank, though 
long since covered by houses and gardens. 

This meaning of the word has escaped Johnson 
and his editors, who seem to have thought that the 
sea, or water of some sort, was a necessary adjunct 
to a natural bank. Wachter (Gloss. German.) 
gives the true definition, “ Bank, collis, tumulus, 
cumulus, et omnis locus eminens,” and Schmidt, in 
his Shakspeare-Lericon, s.v., has discriminated 


Piers Plowman, 


} 
a broad 


' 
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between the two senses in which it is used by our 
author. 

Such being the character of the banks “ which 
spongy April at Ceres’ hest betrims” (and it is 
hard to see what interest she could have in the 
sedgy margins of a river), the “ pioned and twilled 
brims” will be the hollow gullies formed by the 
watershed scoring the breast of the hill; which 
action the prudent owner has supplemented by the 
labour of the pioner or drainer with his pipes and 
tiles, both to prevent the surface-water from dis- 
persing over the land, and to lead the under- 
ground springs, which otherwise would soon, by 
converting it to a bog, destroy its fertility, into 
the same channels or conduit 

Hamlet (Act i. se. 5) calls the mole “a we rthy 
pioneer,” and if a _furthe r authority is wante 
beyond “ P ionnier, x pioner or miner” (Cotgrave 
and Howell), here it is :-— 

“Like as if one hay Moyne of Copper, Ti nne or 
Lead, he useth great pains and diligence to come by the 
same ; but if it prove a veine of Silver or Golde, then n the 
owner thereof setteth Pyoners on work, who with great 
care, courage, and comfort, labour night and day in hope 
to be greatly enrished thereby : and albeit the veine sink 
down very deep, and prove most hard and difficult to 
winne, yet do they not cease or slacken their labour,”— 
Rt. Cawdray, Treasurie of Similies, 1600, p. 154. 

I derive pioned, then, from this preliminary 
work of trenching the gro ind, and ftrrilled from 
Fr. tuyau (“a pipe,. . . eanell,” Cotgr.), through 
its Enulish form tew ll, funnel Chaucer, H. of 
Fame, iii. 559), the laying of which completes the 
system of drainage. That such operations were 
not unknown to our ancestors may be seen, and 
their n thod studied at lar e, in a eurious hook 
of the time, The English Improver, or a New 
Survey of Husbandry, by Walter Blith, 1649, 
where the reclaiming by these means of marshy 
ground, to which the lowest spurs of mountains 
are peculiarly liable, is strongly urged. Tuile, 
a tile is another possible a riv: ition of frvilled. 
Tuilier, 2 tiler or brit ‘klayer (Howell). We have 
heard the last, I hope, of peonies and lilies growing 
on the brims of river-banks, 


What the “ cold nymphs’ chaste crowns” were 
to be made of we may learn from Perdita (Wint. 
Tale, iv. 3), who thus addresses the rustic maidens: 
**T woul ra I had some flowers of the spring, that might 

Become your time of day,’ 

i.e. maidenhood ; and after enumerating them— 
daffodils, violets, primroses, oxlips, &c.—she adds : 
“ Oh, these I lack 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o'er. 
Florizet What! like a corse 
Per. No; like a bank, for love to lie and play on.” 

All these, be it observed, are April- ee 
flowers, and. such a bank as I have suggested, o 
another so happily painted, Mids. N. Dre om, 
il. 3, their usual habitat. The brims or edges 


(where, by-the-bye, Dr. Nicuorson’s hawthorn 
blossoms could scarcely ever be ready for gather- 
ing before mid-May) certainly would not be; but 
then I consider that it is the banks, not their 


brims, which are to furnish the crowns. Brims 
sounds oddly as signifying margins, borders. Yet 
Shakspeare (Lear, iv. 1) talks of “the very brim 
of” Dover olilf, 0 we may well accept it here for 
aun or bo undary. \ INCENT LEAN, 


Windham Club. 


Homer: Cannipatism.—In my note on the 
signs of cannibalism in the J/iad , p. 183) I 
omitted Hecuba’s wish to yvnaw the liver of 


Achilles : 


TOV €YM NETO eyourt 
xxiv. 212. 
She is more definite than Achilles, who wishes he 


could bring himself to eat Hector eut wp and raw. 

Hecul desires only one part. Some of the 

translators soften this rather disagreeable passage. 
Pope says : 

“ Oh, in his dearest blood might I allay 

My rage and theze barbarities 1 

And even Hobbs, though plain enowch as to the 


eating, uses “ heart” instead of * liver Voss :— 
“ aus lie Leber 
Roh ich versch! iesend 


Chapman is equally plain :— 
“This wretch 

Whose stony liver would to heaven I might devour, my 

teeth 

My son's avengers make 

Specific as all this is, I do not suppose that Homer 

meant that Achilles or Hecuba would have done 

what they desired had the opportunity occurred. 


The character of Achilles is well maintained. 


Polished and generous to his friends, eruel and 
rapacious with his adversaries, his cruelty is 
sportive, like that of a cat wit] mouse. When 
Lycaon, coming from the river naked and defence- 


less, begs his life and effers ransom, Achilles says 
he has mercifully spared many whom he has con- 
quered, and sold them (xxii. 10: An excellent 
version of “ The Death of Lye wn” upp ired in 
the Spectator, July 31, 1869, and the conclusion, 
which I think worth preserving, is quoted in 
notice of Juventus Mundi in the Delhi Gazette, 
Se pt. 23, 1SGD : 
“ But Achilles, drawing f rth his sharp sword, made 
Wound so deep upon the c lar, | y the neck, that all the 
blade 
Double-edzed was buried in him. Prone he fell upon 
the plain, 
Stretched at length, the black blood drenching all about 
him flowed amain. 

By the foot Achilles seized him, hurled him headlong to 
be borne 
Seaward by the river, o’er him shouting rapid words of 


scorn: 
‘ Lie thou there among the fishes who will suck thy blood 
away 
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From thy wound nor pity ! Never mother fond thy corse 


shall la 


On the funeral couch lamenting. Thou art carried to 


thy grave 


In the salt sea’s ample bosom by Scamander’s eddying 
I ying 


wave, 


Where beneath the ripple blackening as he cleaves the 


stream shall dart 
? 


Many a fish th its the white fat round the dead | 


Lycaon's heart 
The reviewer refers to Mr. Gladstone’s observation | 
that Ac shille s wishes he could persuade himself to 
eat Hector raw, and says he seems to have ab- 
stained “as x matter of taste, not of humanity,” 
and adds :— 


“Supposing him to have been cannibal in palate os in | 


eoul, he would have utilizod Lycaon, and have spoken 
thus 
* Then with scornful words upbraiding, by the heels the 
youth he tock, 
And he dragged him to the kitchen, and he threw him 
to the cook 
* Lie thou there among the dishes, broad and deep to 
catch thy blood; 
Full of flavour und of colour for black-puddings, rich 
and good. 
Dainty slices from thy shoulders for a pasty I will 
choos 
Crack thy bor nd with the marrow lubricate my 
well-made slives ; 
On thy roasted launch my household dining shall be 


grimly gay, 
And to-morrow we will hash the meat we cannot eat 
to-day.’ ”’ 
As a bit of per lage this is fair enough, but it is 
applical le on ytoa state of cot kery not reached 
in the heroic times. H. B. 


U. U. Club, 


“ Merrorouitan.”—As you have lately dis- 
cussed this word, a curious use of it by Keats 
might be worth noting. The passage requires 
rather a long quotation :— 

“ Yes, there must be a golden victory; 

There must be gods thrown down, and trumpets blown 

Of triamph calm, of festival 

I pon the gold clouds ropolitan, 

Voices of so wlaim, and silver stir 
Of strings in bh low shells.’ 


ZERO. 


Sovt Cakes.—The following, which seems 
worth a note in “N. & Q.,” comes to me in 
letter from a lady dated ‘All Saints’ Day, 1878.” 
Church Pulverbatch is in ‘aan and the letter is 
written at Chester: 


“T knew an old Mrs. Ward, of Church Pulverbatch, 
who was born in 1752 and died in 1853. She never had 
an illness in her life. On the day she attained her hun- 
dredth year she was dressed in her bridal dress of re Ww 
satin, and kept her /éte by receiving the Holy Com- 
munion with her friends and neighbours. 1am reminded 
of her just now by the children who are singing their 
* Souling Song’ under my window; for Mrs. Ward was 


the last of her generation—or of any generation—in her 


neighbourhood, to make ‘soul cakes.’ 


A. J. M. 


| A Nowyacenartan Avruor.—The concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Paul Hawkins Fisher's Notes 
and Recollections of Stroud, Gloucestershire (Lon- 
j}don and Stroud, 1871), deserves to be quoted, 
inasmuch as it records a remarkable instance of 
authorship at a very advanced time of life : 


* Here [p. 363] the writer lays down his pen toward 
| the close of a serene autumn day, in the ninety-second 
| year of his age: wishing happiness to all who may find 
| plea sure in the past history of Stroud, or who shal! take 
a worthy part in forming a new one,—to be as loving gly 
and f; tithfully ¢ chronicled by some future Old Inhabitant,” 
a fully appreciate the grateful feelings of the 
|; m.! author, whose interesting volume I have 
| lately read ; and I can join with him in saying 
that “it is not without pleasure, and perchance it 
may not be without use, that we rescue some 
int old document from the dust of aves; and 


| 
| 
| 


that we arrest the floating memories of men and 
thi ys, as they pass down the stream of time 
toward the ocean of oblivion.” 


To make up in some measure for the sad neglect 
of the past, let us hope to meet with a more 
general and increasing diligence in historical and 
topographical pursuits. ABBA, 


Cyprus Dacrrti.—There is a point in 
Cyprus topography bearing on mythology which 
worthy examination in “N. & Q.” In the 
ind isa Five-fingered Mountain. Beyond Tralles 
and Magnesia ad Mieandrum in Asia Minor i 
another, best known by its Turkish name of Besh 
Parmak. In a paper of several years ago, im- 
perfect in the then state of my knowledge, the 
connexion of this with the Idwi Dactyli of Crete 
was treated of, and the subject is worthy of further 
examination with the new Cypriote fact. 

Hype CLARKE. 


Jaranest Foix-Lore.—Earthquakes are fre- 
i quent in Japan, and there, as in other countries, 
cause and effect have been found for natural 
; phenomena by the natives, who, in this instance, 
be lieve that creat earthquakes are accompanied or 
| preceded by luminous appearances on the sea and 
a temporary suspension of the power of the 
magnet ; and, as is stated in the 7'ransactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, they are accustomed 
say 
| ** These are things 
An earthquake brings: 
At nine of the bell they sickness foretell ; 
At five and seven betoken rain ; 
At four the sky is cleared thereby ; 
At six and eight comes wind again.” 


A Nove Literary Comretition.—A Chinese 
| publication recently issued is worth mention as 
a novel experiment. It is entitled A Collection of 
| Plates for which Stories are Required, and consists 
| of ten woodcuts with very brief description, At 


| 


f 
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the end is an announcement of prizes of twenty 

dollars and ten dollars for novels to be written up 

to these illustrations (China Review, Jan., 1878). 
Witiiam E, A. 


“PappLE your own canor.”—There is little 
new under the sun; I find in Plautus the phrase, 
“Meo remigio rem gero.” Watrorp, M.A. 

Astiquiry or tHe Warp-ror.—In an old 
black-letter Prayer Book, temp. Elizabeth, are 


some very fine and quaint initial letters ; one of 


them represents a boy engaged lashing « whip-top. 


W. H. &. 


Muerics. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
atters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Qveey or Spaty, 1329.—“Ciphus arg’ deaur’ 
... dat’ d’no regi per reginam Ispan’ apud Turrim 
London’ 1) die Februar’ anno tercio.” 

“ Aquar’ auri dat’ d’no regi per d’nam reginam 
Ispan’ apud Wyndes’ 3 die Febr’ anno tercio.” 

These extracts are from the Inventory of Crown 
Jewels, 3 Ed. IIL, published in Archeologia, 
vol. x. pp. 252-3. Who was this Queen of Spain? 
The editor of the paper, Mr. Craven Ord, suggests 
the king’s own daughter Joan, afterwards con- 
tracted to D. Pedro I. of Castilla—a suggestion 
about as sagacious as his companion note that the 
arms of “d’nor’ E. et J. til?’ R’s” signify Edward 
the Black Prince and John of Gaunt,—at a date 
some months before the birth of any of the three 
illustrious persons in question. The Queen of Spain 
at this time was Maria of Portugal, married to D. 
Alfonso IX. in the previous September; but how 
came she to be a visitor at the English Court in 1329, 
so very soon after her marriage? Or shall we rather 
suppose this to be the Queen de jure, Maria of 
Valenza, whose hand had been asked for the king’s 
brother, John of Eltham, in 1328, and who in this 
year, 1329, married Don Juan Nuiiez de Lara, the 
heir male of the elder branch? Did Edward III., 
who subsequently gave his own daughter to the 
heir of the successful younger branch, at this time 
espouse the cause of the disinherited elders? The 
fact that Maria, sister of Juan Nuiiez, was about 
to marry John of Eltham when he died seems to 
hint as much. And Edward IIT. held no stringent 
views of political consistency, or he would hardly 
have tried to win Jeanne la Boiteuse, and Bretagne 
as her heritage, for John of Eltham in 1335, and 
yet have taken up arms against her as a usurper 
in 1364. Surely there never was a prince, in re- 
spect of matrimony, with such an armful of strings 
to his bow as John of Eltham. He began with 
Maria de Valenza, in 1328; then he flew, like a 


butterfly, to Maria de Lara (Sept., 1329); Jeanne 
of Eu (Feb., 1333); Marie of Blois (Mar., 1334) ; 
“a daughter of some French noble” (Apr., 1334) ; 
Maria de Lara (second time, July, 1334); Jeanne 
of Bretagne (Dec., 1335) ; and just before his death, 
for the third time, came back to Maria de Lara. 
Enough, in all conscience, for any one lover ! 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Parish Documents,—In looking over some old 
documents connected with this parish I have met 
with a few words upon which I should be glad to 
receive information through “N. & Q.” 

In a regulation concerning pasturage on the 
common land it is ordered that “there shalbe iii 
solde makés in a flocke at the lest.” Does this 
expression occur elsewhere ? 

Tn an account of the expenditure of certain per- 
sons, who appear to have been sent to London to 
arrange some legal matter called the “ hundryth” 
matter—perhaps relating to the boundaries of the 
hundred—after mentioning the purchase of “tronke 
hose” and “ shoys,” with which they seem to have 
provided themselves at the parish expense, and the 
“ wesyng of my sherte,” the writer | 


adds, “It’m, 
payde for oure hodhornys’ iiid.” This comes also 
in immediate connexion with the charge for “horse 
meytt.” I cannot find any explanation of “ hod- 
hornys,” which seems to refer to some part of their 
provision or equipment. 

“ Cotisall,” or “ cotsidal,” frequently occurs, 
which I presume to be the English form of cotsethla, 
a small farmstead. [See 5 8. ix. 288, 315.] 

What is a “Cate”? One rule runs thus :— 
“Tt’m. If any p’sone sell any lond .... to any 
other p’sone within the said Toune... . that 
the said seller shall yielde them upp into the 
Bailiffe’s hands ix dayes before the Courte unto the 
behoffe of the byer, and if any p’sone, kyn to the 
seller within the 4th degree, come and ask a Cate, 
it shall be delivered,” &e. 

Another order is:—“It’m. That no man nor 
woman shall take into their hows or howses any 
myster woman.” What is “ myster”—a fortune- 
teller? 

Mention is several times made of the stone 
quarries under the name of “ Restoo ” or “Restowe 
Delf.” Is this word known elsewhere ? 

There are some curious regulations respecting 
the May king and queen. I should like to know 
whether in other parishes it was compulsory to 
serve the office under a penalty. 

J. Gover. 

Kingsthorpe, Northampton. 


“ CotontA Icenorum.”—On the north side of 
the chancel in Cockfield Church, Suffolk, is 
a monument with several marble tablets below to 
members of the Harvey family, the westernmost 
bearing an inscription beginning thus: “In 
|cemeterio proximo tumulatus Jacobus Francisci 
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Harvey de Cockfield Armigeri filius Juriscon- 
sultus apud Jcenos Recordator,” &c., the 
date of his death being April 14, 1728. Hitherto 
the antiquarians have only recognized two settle- 
ments of native Romans in England distinguished 
by the name of Colony, neither of which was in 
the territory of the Iceni, but both in that of the 
Trinobantes, being Verulamium, now St. Albans, 
and Camalodunum, now Colchester. An attempt 
has been made to identify another with Lindum, 
now Lincoln, without the support of ancient 
authority. Can any of your correspondents 
suggest what borough it was of which the deceased 
was the recorder? The one nearest to his re- 
sidence was Bury St. Edmunds, J. 8. E. H. 


“Crxxvus.”—Cardinal Mai, in his Prefatio ad 
Seriptoru m Veterum Novam Coll ctione m (of 
which preface « long extract, containing the 
passage now in question, is prefixed to Dindorft’s 
recension of the Eve rpta Vaticana of Diodorus 
Siculus), speaks of certain works of several authors 
as being most perplexingly mixed up together in 
2 Vatican palimpsest, and of the great trouble that 
he hac in sorting and arranging the mixed sheets. 
He Says that he found these authors “ miro cinno 
et errore in palimpsesto confusos.” What is the 
exact meaning of cinno? In the only Latin 
dictionary at hand I find nothing more than 
“ Cinnus, a mixed drink of spelt-grain and wine,” 
with references to Arnobius and Nonius Marcellus. 
I feel confident that so ready and elegant a Latin 
writer as Mai must have had good warrant for his 
use of the word. Will any other reader kindly 
jot down its meanings and authorities for them ? 

Joun W. Bowe, F.S.A. 


Tne Town Srva-NApna Stxenara Dwira: 
SERINDIP sUrroseD To BE CrYLon.—According 
to a copy of the Saki Nama, bearing the signature 
of the Sikh Giri Arjuna, who died in a.p. 1606, 
the town Siva-Niibha, in which Nanak Shah, the 
founder of the Sikh religion, a.p. 1490-1527, was 
living when he composed the Priin Sankari, and 
founded a Sangut or building for religious meet- 
ings, was situated in Singhala Dwipa, a country 
generally accepted as being Ceylon, but, as far as 
I can muke out, no mention of this city is made in 
any of our accounts of the island. 

The Raja and the people generally of Siva- 
Nabha at the time of the visit of Nanak Shah, 
the great Unitarian reformer, are described as 
being common Hinditis and not Biiddhists. Is any 
mention made of Siva-Niibha in the MS. notes 
left by the late Mr. Henry Curwen, or can the 
geographical locality of this remarkable city be 
otherwise ascertained? (Adi Granth, Prefatory 
Remarks, p. vi, translated by Dr. Ernest Trumpp, 
1877; Sir John Malcolm’s Sketch and Major D, 
Cunningham’s History of the Sikh Nation.) 

R. R. W. Ettis. 


A Boox-pLate Query.—A copy of Raimond 
de Sabunde’s Theologia Naturalis, Argent., Martin 
Flach, jun., 1501, sm. fol., litt. goth., in my pos- 
session, contains « heraldic book-plate which has 
long been a puzzle to me. It is wood cut and 
quite modern. The arms are Arg. (?), a cross 
between four pheons sa.(?), the tinctures being 
doubtful. The shield is surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet, and supported by two griffins segreant, 
and beneath it, on the scroll which usually bears 
the motto, is the word “Cranborne.” Surely no 
Cecil, Viscount Cranborne (or Cranbourne, accord- 
ing to Burke), ever used such arms and supporters, 
The only similar arms I can find in the ordinaries 
are assigned to a family bearing the uncommon 
name of Jones. Perhaps Dr. Howard or some 
other master of book-plate lore will be good 
enough to read me my riddle. H. A. 8. 

Breadsall, Derby. 


“ CHOIROCHOROGRAPHIA, SIVE De- 
scripTio” (rude woodeut of a boar).—** Plaudite 
Porce li Porcorum pigra Propago., Eleg. Poet. 
Londini, anno Domini m.pcc.1x. Pretium 2d., 
12mo.” This is uppare ntly 2a mock-heroic poem of 
fifteen pages, written in Latin hexameters. What 
is it all about, and who is satirized ? ZERO. 


“QvoD TACITUM VELIS, NEMINI DIXERIS.”— 
What is the source of this phrase? Is there an 
earlier use of it than that by Sir Thomas Pope? 

Ep. MArsnatt. 


“Snarre’s Loypon Macaztye.”—What is the 
history of the rise, decline, and fall of that once 
popular periodical, Sharpe's London Magazine, 
in which, nearly a generation ago, poor Smedley 
delighted readers of all ages with “ Frank Fair- 
leigh” and “ Lewis Arundel,” and the authoress of 
John Halifac, Gentleman, published some of the 
earliest of her graceful and pathetic stories? It 
changed hands, I believe, or at all events editors, 
several times ; was once, in its declining fortunes, 
even printed abroad in lean foreign type; and 
finally sank so low as to include dressmakers’ 
plates of fashions. I gave it up then for lost, 
but have always had the pleasantest recollections 
of my old favourite, and am certain that many 
a middle-aged reader of “ N. & Q.” will share my 
feelings and be glad to know all that can be known 
of its history. R. M—». 


Tue Lorp Mayor or Lonpox.—In Dr. Dryas- 
dust’s Commonplace Book: published about fifty 
years ago, I find it stated that the popular belief 
as to there being three Lord Mayors—viz., of 
London, York, and Dublin—is an error. The 
editor asserts that there are only two, namely, 
those of York and Dublin, adding that the Lord 
Mayor of London is such only by courtesy ; for, if 
you sue him officially, it must be as “ Mayor of 
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London and Lord of Finsbury.” Is this really the 
case? Can any of your readers settle this knotty 
point ! E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Aytieuity oF THE TELEPHONE.—It is so much 
the fashion to attribute all inventions to the 
Chinese that it is not surprising to find a paragraph 
coing the round of the papers to the effect that 
the * Pekin Official Gazette publishes a communica- 
tion from a learned Chinese, who demonstrates— 
at least to his own satisfaction—that the ‘ far- 

peaking tube’ was already known about a.p. 962, 

and was the invention of an inhabitant of Pekin.’ 

What foundation is there for this statement ? 
Witiram E, A, Axon. 

Ricnarpson’s book, 
published in two vols. Svo, in 1856, contains a 
number of notes and anecdotes which are of con- 


iderable interest if they are authentic. I have 
me doubts about veral of them, and fear the 
writer noted down what he remembered, and also 


what he fancied he remembered. In vol. ii. p. 207 
th re is a story of George Wes whilst till Prince 
of Wales, seeing Madame Grisi faint at the second 
Handel Commemoration in Westminster Abbey. 
This does not sound probable, for Grisi was only 
twelve years old in 1820, when the prince became 
king : and besides, the second Handel Commemo- 
ration did not take place, [ believe, till four years 
after George IV.’s death. Are these Political, 
Lit rary, Dranati 9 and Misc llaneous Recollec- 
tions of the Rev. Dr. J. Richardson trustworthy, 
or only pleasant, readable volumes, partly true and 
partly fictitious ? 5 


Epwarp 


Batt Huenes, orn Hucurs Batt.—Where can 
T learn any particulars of this very rich man, who 
was living in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury? I read a few lines lately about him ina 
newly published work, but, not having noted 
them, I have failed to recover them, although again 
having looked through all the books I can remem- 
ber which were likely to contain them. 

Wratr Papworrtn. 

33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

Isaac Barrow, D.D.—Suspended on the walls 
of the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, are 
two oil paintings, very dissimilar in countenance 
and general physique, of Barrow, the divine and 
mathematician. The present Master of Trinity on 
one occasion asked me whieh I considered ought 
to be the more faithful likeness. For certain 
reasons of my own I pointed, unhesitatingly, 
to one. It was from the other, however, the 
Master informed me, that the statue in the ante- 
chapel was taken. On what authority was the 
statue copied from the latter portrait? Why, 
that is, was the one picture presumed to be the 
right one rather than the other! Are there any 


originals or early representations besides the said 

pictures, the statue, and the bust in Poets’ 

Corner ? a. 
Westminster. 


Renton Famity.—I should be much obliged if 
you could give me any information, or put me in 
the way of obtaining any information, about the 
family of Renton: they belong to one of the 
southern counties of Scotland, and are supposed to 
have been connected with Christian I. or II. of 
Denmark. There is a small town called Renton 
near Durham. Can they be connected with it ? 

Tne “UNKNOWN ACRE” oF Newrurny.—What 
is the “ unknown acre” of Newbury, mentioned ir 
the following item of income in the corporation 


re 
accounts: “ Rent for the unknown acre 3/. 5s. 6d. 
See Appendix (part i.) to the Report of the Com- 
misston rs on Mu vicipal C rporations of Engl l 
and Wales, 1835, vol. i. p- 92, 


G. L. Gomme. 


Vanxpunk Sin Henry Bisuor’s Gire.—Is 
anything known of the origin of the name Van- 
dunk in Bishop’s celebrated glee? I meet with it 
in Drathwaite’s Noli ene Toviall tation, 
Theoreticke and Practicke, briefely shadowing the 
Law of Drinking, &c., 1617, with which work is 
associated “ The Smoaking Age, or the Man in the 
Mist, with the Life and Death of Tobacco, &c. 
Oenozythopolis, at the Signe of Tear-Nose, 1617.” 
It is here associated with drinking, probably on 
account of the rhyme it suggests. As the book is 
spoken of by Bindley as one of the scarcest in 
England I give the verses. They have little 
enough merit, and are entitled “ Vandunk’s Four 
Humours in Qualitie and Quantitie” :— 

‘Tam mightie melancholy, 
And a quart of Sacke will cure me, 
I am chollericke as any 
Quart of Claret will secure me ; 
am phi gmaticke as m y be, 
Peter see me* must is 
am sanguine for a Ladie 
And coole Rhenish shall conjure me.” 

Is not this use of the word claret early ! 

J. Kyient. 


Ericram on Beau Nasu.—The well-known 
lines on Nash’s portrait at Bath, between the busts 
of Pope and Newton, have been familiar to me in 
the following form :— 

“This picture, placed these busts between, 
Gives satire its full strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 

In Locker’s Lyra Elegantiarum the third line 

reads thus, “ Wisdom and Wit are seldom seen.” 

“ Peter-see-me, a rich Malaga wine. Said to be a 
sailor’s corruption of Pedro Ximenes.”—Wright’s Pro- 
vincial Dictionary. 
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The substitution of seldom for little evidently 
destroys the whole point of the satire. Which 
version is the genuine one? The epigram is 
attributed to Mrs. Jane Brereton. When and 
where did it first appear in print ? JAYDEE. 
Witiram tor “ Mamzer.”—What is the mean- 
ing of the last word? William the Conqueror is 


sometimes thus styled. Rivvs. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep.— 


National Anecdotes, Baglish Proverbs, and Toasts and 
Sentiments. [By W. M. T.] London, 1812. 12mo., 

Authentic Memoirs of our late Venerable and Beloved 
Monarch, George the Third, de. London, 1820, 

The Voluntary NSust By a Churchman. London, 
834-35. 12mo. (Forty-two letters, reprinted from the 


Gloucestersi Chron ABHBA, 
Avtnors or Qvotatioys WANTE! 
* Terrible he rode along 

With his Yemen sword to aid; 
Ornament it needed none 
But the hes on the 


ylade.”” 
GREYSTEIL. 
* Thoughts fly before they cre 
Dreams come before one’s will 


Hi. 
Tie Dream. 
© 4 world without water,” &c. 

Jounxn WARREN. 
“Tf death should come 
Love will fir 

* Malice, I see, wants wit; for what is meant 
Mischief ofttimes proves favour by the event.” 
* No mort! thing can bear so high a pri 
But that with mortal thing ic may 
* Time that ensneth 


f time that went before 


Is but the death « 


Rivvs. 
Timea Se 
“O'er the level L lain, where mountains 
Greet r go; 
O'er the r* ert waste, where fountains 
At my bi k ling flow.” JAYDE! 


Replies. 
ISTLE GOOD FRIDAY, 


FOR 
S, x. 226.) 
The punctuation which is alluded to can scarcely 
be deemed an error, as it is the one adopted in the 
Sealed Book. It is rather an indication of one way 
of interpreting the passage in Hebrews x. 12. 
That both ways have authority on their side may 
be seen in Alford’s note on the passage. In this 
instance the Epistle is not made conformable t 
the Authorized Version. The Bishops’ Bible (ed. 
1595) has, “Set down for ever”; the Genevan, 
“ Sitteth for ever”; Tyndale’s (1526 and 1534), 
“Sat him down for ever”: Cranmer’s (1539), “Is 
set down for ever.” But Coverdale islates the 
words, “One sacrifice which is of value for ever,” 


THE EP 


and Wiclif, “Oo sacrifice for sins for evermore.” 
The Rhemish version is, so far as the words, capable 
of either, as it is, “ Offering one host for sins, for 
ever sitteth,” but the “for ever” is determined by 
the punctuation to be taken with = following and 
not the preceding words. The Vulgate also by 
the present punctuation connects them with the 
following : “ Hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens 
hostiam, in sempiternum sedet.” 

The question, therefore, may be summed up as 
follows: The Authorized Version abandoned the 
more recent English mode of interpretation and 
adopted that of the Rhemish, which is more in 
nm cord ince W ith the e varlier Enclish tran lations of 


Coverdale and Wiclif. The Prayer Book version 
rem: \ins as it was, and represents the current in- 
ray etation at the time of its first c: mpil: tior In 
the Latin versions of the Prayer Book whi 1 have 
: are these renderings: London, T. Vautrollier, 


157 * Hie vero una pro pe ceatis oblata vik tima, 
nt sedet ”; Durel’s, Lond., 1696 and 1703, 
“Unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam, in sempi- 
ternum sedet” ; Parsell’s, Lond., 1720, “ Ile, uno 
pro peccatis functus in sempiternum sacrifici 
sedit.” Bright’s and Medd’s version is, like Durel’s, 
in the words of the Vulgate, and with the same 
punctuation. Ep. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


0, con- 


Notwithstanding that commentators, and some 
of them of high merit, differ widely in their views 


on this passage, yet I cannot but feel convinced 


that Mr. Watcorrt’s reading is the true one. 
‘heophylact is altogether with him, and some 
others whose opinions I wiil ta ike leave to quote. 
The ict says Av TOS oe Xpu prin, pur, 
hyo TpPoe rijveyKe TO To pea, Tep 
Epiov dpapTroy eis To KOUTaYV 
OTe OEvTEPAS Se —( ‘hris st him- 
self, I say, has offered one sacrifice, his own body 


for our sins for ever sufficing to us, so that there 
is no necessity for a second. 

Pole (Synop. Critic.) thus comments :— 

“Tilud, én refertur, vel, 1, ad sedet, cui 
obstat v. seq. expectans donec, Ke., que significatur, 
sessionem illam non fore perpetuam, quod etiam con- 
firmatur ex 1 Cor. xv. 24. Vel, 2, ad Aostiam, ut dis- 
tinctio (seu comma) ponetur post duprexic, et locus sic 
vertatur, Obt(ulit victimam manentem 7% perpetuum ; id 
est, que eam vim obtinet, ut nulla ampliis repetitione 
opun sit. Convenit hee distinctio, tum pracedentibus, 
tum sequent. v. 14.” 
This for ever refers either, 1, to the word sat, but 
to this is repugnant the verse following, Me oy 
ing till his enemies be made his footstool,’ by 
which is intimated that that session will not be 
perpetual, a view confirmed by 1 Cor. xv. 24 
Or, 2, it refers to the sacrifice, since the distinctive 
mark, or comma, should be placed after for _ 
and the passage translated thus:—He offe red ¢ 


perpetuum, 


| victim ( or sacrifice), continuing for ever ; that is, 


| 
| 
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which has that power, so that there is no further 
need of a repetition. This is a construction which 
both quadrates with what has gone before and with 
what is said in verse 14 following it. 

From Whitby we gather :— 

“Ver. 12. cic rd denvexéc for ever. By comparing 
this with v. 14, by one offering he hath perfected etc TO 
dunvenic jor ever them that ave sanctified, and with v. 1, 
where it is denied that the legal sacrifices could 
tic To éexpiate sins jor ever ; and 
from the stress which the apostle here, v. 10, and else- 
where lays upon zpotgond oblation once for ll, 
I imagine these words may be better rendered thus 
This man, after he had oiered one sacrijice for sin for ever, 
is sat down.” 

Hammond, strange to say, while adopting the 
same punctuation as the forevoing commentators, 
leans in his paraphrase to the opposite view: 
“Hath ever since continued at the right hand of 
God, and shall do so for ever.” 

Tischendorf places the comma after for ever, and 
so it stands in most of the Greek copies which I 
have been able to consult. So punctuated, no 
interpretation is admissible other than that which 
Mr. Mackexziz Watcorrt advocates. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A, 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


I am inclined to think that “for ever” belongs 
rightly to the second half of the verse Heb. x. 12. 
The structure of the passage certainly is more 
elegant if dujvexés is not separated from éxaGcsev. 
Nor is this at all incongruous with the use of the 
word with tereAefwxey in verse 14. This appears 
to be the opinion of the Vulgate, which has, “ Hic 
autem unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam, in sem- 
piternum sedet in dextra Dei.” But here also the 
displacement of 2 comma would effect a change in 
the meaning without doing violence to the lan- 
guage of the text. Whichever reading is adopted, 
the sense of the passage is not affected materially. 
The apostle’s object was to set forth the oneness of 
the sacrifice, and this remains equally clear in either 
case. The objection that “for ever sat down” 
excludes the idea of the second advent arises from 
laying too much stress upon the words “ for ever,” 
which express Christ’s rest from the work of sacri- 
fice rather than the endurance of his session. 
Verse 13 carries us on to what shall happen here- 
after,and implies the return for judgment. More- 
over, TO is translated more correctly 
“continually,” “perpetually,” and thus bears a 
meaning less strict than “ for ever.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatr. 
The Temple, 


The question raised by Mr. Watcorr is one 
which has long interested me, believing as I do 
that his reading is the right one. I think, how- 


ever, that the vast majority of Prayer Books and | 


Bibles give the reading “for ever sat down.” Of 
copies at hand, I find only two, both recent, read 


| 


“one sacrifice for sins for ever,” viz., Dr. Lee’s 
Altar Book (Bosworth) and a Book of Lessons 
according to the New Lectionary, published by 
Gardener, Paternoster Row. The Vulgate also 
gives, “Hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens 
hostiam, in sempiternum sedet,” &c. In Parish 
Sermons, by Rev. J. R. West, of Wrawby, there 
is one founded on the reading “one sacrifice for 
sins for ever,” but, curiously enough, in the text 
printed at the head of the sermon the reading is 
* for ever sat down.” T. F. BR. 


Mr. Watcorr has pointed out a very serious 
error in the punctuation of a passage in Heb, x. 
Let me add another, which occurs over and over 
again in the Collects of the Prayer Book, e.g. Third 

y in Advent. The Collect ends thus as now 
printed :— Who livest and reignest with the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, ever one God.” In 
all the old Praye r Books “ ever” is connected, and 
rightly, with “ reignest,” thus “livest and reignest 
ever, one God,” &. “Ever one God” is absurd, 
In Latin, “Qui vivis et regnas, unus Deus, in 
secula seculorum.” E. Learon BLenkinsorr. 


Sund 


Harrogate Sra (5 x. 365, 410.)—I see 
that (ante, p. 410) I inadvertently wrote “ Tewit 
Well” instead of “ Old Spa.” I have to beg your 
readers to make this correction. Sir William 
Slingsby’s monument is to be seen in the Slingsby 
Chapel (formerly St. Nicolas’ Chapel) on the north 
side of Knaresborough Church. It deserves the 
praise given to it by Pennant in his Tour from 
Alston-Moor to Harrowaate and Brimham Craqs, 
made by him in 1773. The Tour was publi hed in 
1804, after Mr. Pennant’s death. But Mr. Pennan 
was led by the date, 1634, seen on the monument 
to say that Sir William died in that year. Har- 
grove (1789) says 1634. In 1798 he gives the 
inscription, but with the mistake of 1624, not 
assigning any year of death. The mistake 1624 is 
repeated in the edition of 1809, where a translation 
of the inscription is given, but no date of death. 
I am sorry to say that I also was deceived into 
thinking August, 1634, the date of his death. It 
is quite certain that it is not. In Sir Henry 
Spelman’s History and Fate of Sacrilege, London, 
1698, at pp. 291-2, he gives an account of the end 
of two English gentlemen guilty of the sprightly 
frolic, after “the taking of Cales” (Cadiz), of 
burning the cathedral there, and then “ the Cathe- 
cral-church of Pharos in Portugal.” This was the 
expedition mentioned in the inscription which is 
to follow. At the end of his account he says “(Ex 
relat, Will. Slingsby Mil. 22. Nov. 1634).” 

No doubt the monument was put up by Sir 


William Slingsby himself; and the words round 
the arch of Ue niche, and those below the inscrip- 
tion, were put xs we see them by him. Below the 
inscription is this: “ Vado sed nec me tadet vivere 
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nec timeo mori, August. 1634.” I take this to 
give the date of his putting up the monument and 
the fine statue of himself. Round the arch of the 
niche within which the figure stands is this : 
“ Redi anima mea in reqviem tvam cum Jehova 
Benifievs sit erga te.” I said (p. 411) that I am 
unable to give the date of his baptism. My notes 
cive the next Slingsby baptism in 1564, March 27. 


The inseri; sr which I now give, fixes the date 
of Sir Will s birth :— 
“p>. 
Slinvesbeiorum “Familia in gro Eboracensi oriundus 
Francisci optimi viri et Mariz unice Sororis Thome et 
llenrici 
Perci comitum Northumbria Feminz Honoratissime et 
tissimae 
Filius, Knaresburgi 29 Ian, Anno 1562 natus, in armis 
aula 


ct magistratu sub quatuor regibus sic claruit, ut in bello 
exercitus Eliz- 


abethze quo oppidum classis ulaq Cadiz felicissime 
Generalis anno 1596: in aula 
lustrissimze ad mensam Cibicida 


Reze Scotiam versus progediens 


cum tenentiiA unus sub magno 


negotia ad 


tutus 1617: qui etiam eunda in singulis 
comissionibus pro 

eiusdem comitatus regimine sub divo Carolo etiam cum 

laude transegit, 


One expression makes it plain that this inscription | 


could not have been cut upon the monument till 
after the Restoration—“sub divo Carolo.” The 
expression “ sub quatuor regibus ”—one necessarily 
being Queen Elizabeth—makes it possible that he 
lived to serve Charles II. ; that is to say, imme- 
diately after the murder of Charles I. But it is 
most probable that the guatuor reges were meant 
to include “ Anna Regina illustrissima,” whom he 
served “in auli, ad mensam,” as “ Cibicida hono- 
rarius,” 

It is impossible to ge that Dr. Deane, at 
York, in my Sir William Slingsby being alive 

and a knight, could have said of him that “ the 
fir t discoverer of i . was one Mr. William 
Slingsby . . xbout fifty-five years ago,” &c., as 
on p. 411, ante. 

He is probably buried in the vault of the 
Slingsby Chapel, although nothing is said in the 
inscription as to his place of burial. His son 
Henry, Master of the Mint to King Charles IL., 
married « daughter of Sir John Cage, of Long 
Stow, Cambridgeshire. There was at Norton 
Conyers, Yorkshire, a portrait of Sir John Cage, 
which I have fre que atly seen there. Pennant saw 
it, and mentions it in his Tour. Unfortunately 
the printer mistook the first letter of the surname, 
and it stands in the Tour (p. 60) as Gage. Henry 
lived at Borough Green, in Cambridgeshire. 


Lysons, Cambridgeshire, p. 95, mentions the place, 
and, referring to Cole’s MS., says that it was in 
the family of Cage. Henry Slingsby therefore 
presumably got it with his wife. Mr. Lysons 
added, “ What remains of the manor-house (an 
ancient brick mansion) is now occupied by a 
furmer.” By the kindness of Mr. Amps, then 
curate, I was informed in 1871 that part of the 
old manor-house was standing and inhabited. 
But, in the part of the house which had been 
pulled down, “some years back the portraits of 
many of them [the Slingsby family] were hanging 
in a room there.” No one, however, “is able to 

ve the faintest clue as to the fate of the portraits 
p ken of.’ 

Sir William Slingsoy had also a daughter Eliza- 
beth, twice married—first to Col. Chichester 
Fortescue, son of Sir Faythful F., secondly to 
Viscount Pr irbeck (or, as she spelt it, Pourbeccke), 
elder brother of the Duke of Buckingham. By her 
first marriage she had one iy Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Richard Gorham, Bart., of Norton 
Cc myers. After Lord Purbeck’s death she lived at 
Norton. This accounts for the appearance there 
of so many Slingsby portraits: Thomas, drowned 
“at Kinrisb. [Knaresborough] 1579”; Charles, 
‘Rector of Rotherbury” ; Sir Guilford, father of 
Guilford S., secretary to Strafford. 

This brave race knew the virtue and suffered 
the glorious penalty of being irreconcilable. Sir 
Henry, the first baronet, was murdered by Crom- 
well’s pretended “ High Court” in company with 
Dr. Hewet in June, 1658. Guilford Slingsby, 
ibout the time of the return of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, fought a battle at Guisborough and died of 
his wounds. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Epwarp Lange (5" §, x. 181, 273.)—Since 
writing my former note I have obtained from a 
library lately dispersed at Winchester a copy of 
Lane’s Look: unto Jesus, or An Ascent to the Holy 
Mount, to see Jesus Christ in his Glory, 16€3, 4to., 
the author being called “Vicar of Sparsholt, &c., in 
the County of South, alias Hampshire.” It isa 
work of some local value. It was printed for the 
author by Thomas Roycroft of London, and was 
sold by Humphrey Tuckey at the Black Spread 
Eagle in Fleet Street, and by William Taylor near 
the Checquer Gate in Winchester. In this work, 
which is dedicated to Bishop Morley, Lane ex- 
plains his reason for publishing it :— 

“In the heat of the late Schisme, it fell to my lot to 
preach a sermon in the Cathedral Church at Winton 
upon [Monday] the 26 day of December (An. Dom. 1654) ; 
wherein because I said, 1 would not judge those people 
in the liberty of their Consciences, who “did observe the 
Feast of our Saviours Nativity to the Lord, (though withal 


I then [*x merg. which is here also inserted in its proper 


place | spake severely against the prophane abuse of it,) 
was accounted a superstitious person, and a malignant 
(such was the discriminating terme that was then used), 
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and reported far and near that I had done more hurt by 
that one Sermon then other Ministers that were employed 
in that Lecture could be able to repair again by many, 
Which reproachful slander was so great a trouble unto 
me, though I was then justifyed by Persons of very good 
juality that were both wise and godly, that I was often 
winded, being perswaded by those persons and sundry 
others that heard of it, to publish in print the sermon 
that I then preached, to the end the World might see 
how causelessly I was traduced, I did ne vertheless for- 
bear the said publication, not out of fear of the perse- 
cutions of those evil dayes; for I did my self observe 
that Anniversary Festivity in my own Parish, preaching 
and administring the Seerament of the Lord’s Supper 
when very few durst adventure to do the like. But 
having begun upon this occasion to prepare it for the 
Press, and finding in the pursuance of it my Meditations 
»1 to other matter then I at first delivered, | 
ithe Calumny wherewith I was asperst, as not 
y to be co much heeded, and breaking through 
lifficulties and hinderances, have | 


many by degrees ex- 
tended that very Sermon to this length which is now 
fore you, 
He also says in the dedication that he had been 
Vicar of Sparsholt about twenty-seven years, 
the speaks of himself as one who had 
‘complied with “the late Schisme,’ but 
through mercy had not only been convinced of his 
folly therein, but had partaken of the indulgence 
of Holy Church his mother in the forgiveness 
thereof. 

The book is of further interest from the annexed 
autograph inscription, from which it would appear 
to have once been placed by the pious author in 
the library of his parish of Nursling. After the 
couplet three or four lines are deleted. 

“To 
My well-beloued ffreinds an! neighbours 
of my charge in the Parish of Nutshalling al’s 
Nursling in County of Southt. 
Grace, Mercy and Peace frd God y° flather 
and from our Lord Jesus Christ 
bee multiplied. 
Good People ! To you all J giue this Book 
Looke not to th’ Author, But to Jesus Looke.” 
“ Giuen Nou. ij. —67 By 
Your Minister whose endeauours 
shall bee to Build you vp 
in your most holy ffaith, 
Edward Lane.” 
In his autograph also are considerable additions to 
the errata on the last page. 

At p. 38 there is a reference to Paul Best, the 
Yorkshireman (who was imprisoned, Feb, 1644-5, 
“for most horrid blasphemies” by the Long Par- 
liament), as “ that blasphemous Best, or Beast, I 
know not well which”; and at p. 260 to some of 
the dying boasts of the regicides. 

The book belonged to Richard Whistler in 1690 
and to Edward Morris in 1732. 

Joun E, Batrey. 


Stretford, Manchester. 


_ Mavyortat Custom (5% S. x. 226.)—1. Commot 
is an old Welsh term signifying the half of a 
cantred or hundred, hence containing fifty villages. 


Wales was formerly divided into three provinces, 
each of these provinces subdivided into cantreds, 
and every cantred into two commotes or hundreds. 
Sylvester Gerald, however, tells us in his Itinerary 
that a commote is but a quarter of a hundred. 

2. Amaler, or amabyr, is a sum of money which 
used to be paid to the lord by a man who married 
a maid belonging to his manor. 

It is said that the custom ancic ntly obtained ir 
Wales, where amahyr was paid to the l rince ; also 
in the honour of Clun belonging to the Earl of 
Arundel, till Earl Henry, in the time of Queen 
Mary, for the consideration of sixty pounds released 
it to all his tenants by the name of the custom of 
anabyr and chevage. Ch age seeuis to have been 
a kind of poll-tax. This tax was formerly levied 
on the Jews for the privilege of living in England. 
It amounted to three pence per head, and was paid 
at Easter. 

For the above informatior 
to that rich mine of all such 
Cyclopa lia: or, Universal Dictionary. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Tam 
= 


vledve, Chambers’s 


mainly inacebtea 


In illustration of the passage from the Exchequer 
Depositions cited by Mr. G. L. Gomme, I would 
refer to Wharton’s Law Levicon, articles “ Lair- 
wite,” “Amabyr”; Ducange, sv. “ Collecta,” 
* Culagium ” ; ittré, sv. “ Cullage.” Lairwite 


or letherwite, A.- “the fine for 
nauchtiness, wickedness.” Lether, lySer—=nequam, 
malus. See Stratmann for cognates and references, 

Gobyr (comp und am-obyr), Welsh, is the fee 
which was once payable to the lord on the marriage 
ofa maiden. See Encyc. Brit.; Celtic Literature, 
p. 318. Gobyrmerch means “the maiden’s fee.” 
Cp. the Ir. Faine maighdena, “the maiden’s 
marriage-ring ”—the fee paid to the lord. Her 
bridal garments might be given. See O’Curry, 
vol. i. p. cexl. 

Commorth, comorth, Wel. cymhorth (Lat. sub- 
stdium), was a feudal contribution collected at 
marriages, and when young priests sang the first 
masses. See Wharton (lc.). A. L. Maynew. 


Letherwite may be briefly referred to rather than 
discussed. More may be seen in Blount’s Law 
Dict., or in Jacob's, who copies from him under 
“ Lairwite,” “ Lecherwite,” &c. It was the right 
of inflicting a fine or other punishment for certain 
offences. 

Blount observes of commote:— 

“British cemmicd, i. Provincia, in Wales is half a 
cantred or hundred, containing fifty villages......Wales 
was anciently divided into three provinces, North Wales, 
South Wales, and West Wales, otherwise called Powys- 
land, and each of these was again subdivided into cantreds, 
and every cantred into commotes......1t signifies also a 
great seignory, and may include one or divers mannors.” 

The other terms are also explained in the Law 
Dictionary. Ep. MARSHALL. 
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Bretiocrarny or Louis XVIII.’s Reten (5**| the 14th), and buried in the chancel March 23, 
S. x. 107, 199, 369.) —M. Heyri Gavsseron | 1673-4. Their son Christopher, as stated by Mr, 
gives only one of two books in which the Duchesse | TomK1ns (ante, p. 418), was baptized there Feb. 19, 


d’Abrantés deals at length with the reign of 
Louis XVII[. There is a great deal about it in 
her memoirs in eighteen volumes. M. Gaussgron 
gives either too much or too little. He names a 


book on the campaign of 1815 ; but there exist 
hundreds, if not thousands, of such books. He 
name life of Talleyrand and a life of Madame 
Récamier: but at this rate he would have to 
include half the books of Sainte-Beuve, all works 
on the Congress of Vienna, and a vast number of 


other books, some of the most important of which 
in their bearing on the reien of Louis XVIII. 1 
proceed to name : Sainte-Beuve’s Talleyrand ; Sir 
Henr Bulwer’s Talleyrand; Capefigue’s Les 
Diy ites Rwropéens ; Gervinus’s History of the 
Nineteenth Century (which has been translated 
from the German into French); Duvergier de 
Hauranne’s Histoire du Gouvernement Parl 
ne? on France; Chateaubriand’s memoirs ; 
Lafuyette’s memoirs ; De Marcellus’s Politique d 
t Restani Paul Louis Couriez’s letters and 
petit ; Capetigue’s Madame de Cayla; memoirs | 
of Vauhl ne; mel irs of De la Nochefouecauld 4 
De P ’s Etudes: De Polignac’s Réponse ry 
mes Adversaires; memoirs of Odilon Barot ; 
memoirs of Dr. Veron; and Etudes sur les Orateurs 


Parlementaires, by Timon (M. de Cormenin). 
D 


Wren (5@ x. 288, 417.)— 
L. Pu. appears to have made a slight error in 
his description of Sir Christopher Wren’s first 
the daughter of Sir Thomas 
of Blechingdon and Elizabeth his wife, 
t daughter and co-heir of John Sutton, of 
Eton, and devisee of his lands in Horsell and else- 
where in Surrey, as her elder sister Faith was of 
his lands in Aldenham, co. Herts. She should 
not, therefore, be called *“* Lady Elizaheth.” 

Sir Christopher Wren administered to his wife’s 
effects in 1693 under the name of Dame Faith 
Wren, al’s Coghill. I cannot say when she died, 
or where she was married or buried ; and if your 
correspondent learns these particulars, either on 
Mr. Tomkins’s suggestion or in any other way, I 
shall be much obliged if he will let me know. 


Henry H. Gripes. 


wife. She 
Cochiil 


young 


was 


St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


I confine myself to answering the specific in- 
quiries of L. Pu. Sir Christopher Wren and 
Faith Coghill were married in the Temple Church, 
Dec. 1669. The entry in the register reads 
“ Christopher Wrene and Faith Coggin,” but there 
can be no donbt about their identity. She was 
buried at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Sept. 4, 1675, 
as “ D™ Faith Wren, mulier, in Cancella.” Their 
son Gilbert was baptized there Oct. 26, 1672 (born 


1674-5, and by some accident, probably in tran- 
scribing, his mother’s name is given as Jane 
instead of Faith. It is of course an error, as Dame 
Faith was not buried until nearly seven months 
later. The only record I know of the second 
marriage of Sir Christopher occurs in a volume in 
the custody of the Registrar-General at Somerset 
House, purporting to be the register of the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. It is, however, only a private 
note-hook of one Marmaduke Alford, Yeoman of 
the Vestry, in which he appears to have entered 
certain marriages that took place at any of the 
royal chapels. Some of them are specifically stated 
to have been solemnized at Windsor. I think the 
probabilities are that this second marriage took 
place at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. The entry 
is © Sir Christopher Wren and Madam Jane Fits- 
24, She 


williams,” and the date is Feb. 1676-7. 


was buried at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Oct. 6, 
1680. Their daughter Jane was baptized there 
Nov. 13, 1677, and their son William, June 18 


born 16th), 1679. Joseru Lemven Cuester. 

Roya. Famiry Prarers §, x. 147, 252.)— 
The following extracts are from books in my 
possession, and may be of use :— 

1618. “Our gracious Queene Anne, Prince Charles, 
Fredericke the Prince Elector Palatine, and the Lady 
Elizabeth his wife.” 

1631. “ Our gracious Queene Mary, Prince Charles, 
Fredericke the Prince Elector Palatine, the Lady Eliza- 
beth his wife, with all their princely iesue.” 

1677. “ Our gracious Queen Catherine, James Duke of 

‘k, and all,” Ke. 

1762. “Our gracious Queen Charlotte, her Royal 
Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales, and all,” &c. 

1809. “Our gracious Queen Charlotte, their Royal 
Highnesses George Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and all,” &c. 

1830. “ Our gracious Queen Adelaide, and all,” Xe. 

1836. “ Adelaide the Queen Dowager, and all,” &c. 

1853. “The Prince Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, 
and all,” &e. 

I have many more editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer. For example, one of 1719 and 
a Latin one of 1720, which agree with that of 1713, 
as given by Mr. Wixc; one of 1729; one of 
1760, same as that of 1756; one in Greek and 
Latin of 1820, and two (English and French) of 
1828, same as that of 1822; one of 1831 and one 
of 1832, same as that of 1830; one of 1843, same 
as that of 1846 ; and one of 1859 and one of 1861, 
sume as that of 1860. Your correspondent 
T. W. C. Iam confident could add largely to the 
list. ABHBA. 


In connexion with this subject it may be worth 
while to record that the Prayer Book now, Nov., 
1878, in use in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
Palace, the title of which is “ The Book of Common 


j 
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Prayer. . . . London, printed by George E. Eyre 
& William Spottiswoode, 1863, great primer, 8vo.,” 

yntains in the eighteenth suffrage of the Litany 
the following words : “ The Prince Albert, Albert 
Prince of Wales, and all the Royal Family.” 
Prince Albert died at Windsor Castle on 
December 14, 1861; this Prayer Book may there- 
fore be considered a bibliographical curiosity. 
Perhaps Mes Eyre & Spottiswoode will kindly 
afford son explan ition of these dates, and so 
prevent the necessity at a future time of a learned 
discussion on all the possible reasons for printing 
Prince Albert’s name in a Prayer Book in the 
second year after his decease. 

> Grorce C, Boase. 


Add to the list given by Mr. Wine :—1633, 
“Our gracious (ueen Mary, Prince Charles and 
the Lady Mary, the Lady Elizabeth his Majesties 
only sister wi ith her princely issue” ; and in the 
same volume, next page, over the “ Prayer for the 
Queen, Prince Charles, the Lady Marie, the Lady 
Elizabeth and her children,” after the words in the 
prayer itself, “the Lady Elizabeth his Majesties 
only sister and her princely issue,” to which in the 
margin is added, in a seventeenth century hand- 
writing, “ Katharine Mary y® Queen mor James 
D. of York and ye rest of ye Royal P’geny.” This 
Book of Common Prayer, &c., was printed at 
Edinburgh, anno Dom. 1633. Boiieav. 


Otp Books tue Conontes, &c. (5 S. vii. 
486 ; viii. 135.)—I have no experience of Madras, 
but if Dr. Brapsuaw’s book purchases there have 
escaped the worms it is more than many of mine, 
acquired at the auctions in Calcutta, did. 

For example, a copy of that bulky work, the 
Cosmographie of Sebastian Munster, 155-, in the 
origi wooden bo: irds, covered with leather 
elaborately ornamented, cost me but a trifle, but 
so mutilated in the binding that it was past repair. 
Others, notably John Struys’s Voyages, Sidney’s 
Arcadia, and many more, fell into my hands in a 
similar way, more or less injured. Wanting occu- 
pation at sea, I broke up Struys, extracting, I 
should say, fully a half hundred of these destruc- 
tive worms, presenting in their semi-defunct state 
little white balls with a black speck, principally 
from the binding and inner margins, but preserv- 
ing the book, which now cuts a respectable figure 
in my library, though, by renewing the inner 
margins and binding without outer compensations, 
it falls in forward, while highly rounded and heavy 
sterned, but as the author was a Dutchman his 
book is now in character. I may note an excep- 
tional instance in a copy of Fox, 3 vols. folio, 1680, 
which, as displayed for sale in a most dilapidated 
state, I had no great hopes of, and it was brought 
home to me us a basketful of fragments from 
which I only expecte ad to get some of Sturt’s cuts; 


but on examination I found that, although the | “ Mani.” 


binding was gone, the book was perfect and un- 
injured, in consequence, I believed, of being 
strewed throughout with the leaves of the Neem 
reported to be a preservative against these destruc- 
tive grubs, and certainly proved in this case. The 
worms had hardly touched the paper, and being a 
l. p. copy, I had it bound by a European at a cost 
of fifty rupees, and as it now reposes upon my 
shelves secure against worms and shipwreck, from 
both which it narrowly escaped destruction, remains 
an interesting memento of book collecting in the 
city of palaces. J. 


Loncevity (4% §, x. 223.)—My old friend Mr. 
BuckLAND relates it as something wonderful that 
“there are only two people between himself and 
King Charles II. with his spaniels”; but he will 
find in The Genealogical Memoirs of the Chest rs 
of Chicheley ‘vol. i. p- 299, note till more re- 
markable example of how few living links are 
absolutely necessary to bridge over a long period 
of time. Sir John Peyton of Doddington, who 
was Lieutenant of the Tower at the time of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, was six years old when He ory 
VILL. died, and he survived his ninetieth birthday, 
so that his great-: grandd wehter Dor thy Chester, 
who was born in his house at Doddington on 
May 10, 1625, was five years and a half old when 
Sir John died in November, 1630. Dorothy 
Chester married eventually Colonel John Fisher, 
a Cavalier, whose estate was seqnestered by the 
Parliament in 1645. She died in the l pos- 
session of her senses and faculties at the age of 
ninety-one, on Feb. 19, 1717, at Methley Hall 
Yorkshire, oe seat of her grandson John Shan, 
Esq. Mrs. Fisher’s favourite great-grandson, John 
Shan, was seventeen years old at the time of her 
death. He died Vicar of Chichelk y ny 3 

chty-three on a r, 29,1783. Mr. Shan’s grand- 
Fi ghter Miss Anne Cape was above five years old 
when her grandfather died, and remembered him 
distinctly. She was a constant visitor at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and was as active and sprightly 
as if she had been fifty-three instead of seventy- 
three years old. She died on Aug. 12, 1559, at 
the age of eighty-one, and had all her f 
the last. We have here a proved instance of a 
lady who remembered her grandfather, who was 
intimately t 


} 
aucuities to 


acquainted with his great-grandmother, 
who remembered her great-grandfather, who was 
born in the reign of Henry VIII. There were 
therefore only two living links between Miss Cape, 
who died in 1859, and Sir John Peyton, who was 
born in 1541, and the intervening period of 318 
years was bridged over by the lives of four persons, 
each of whom remembered his predecessor. 
Pewars. 


om nroum” (5% x. 188.)—This is the 


celebrated Buddhist formula called briefly the 
In Tibet rich Buddhists at their own 
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expense send forth missionaries to propagate the | Plowman, v. 13994 ; and E. J. M. (ix. 203) noticed 


“ Mani” by engraving it on the stones by the way- 
side. This symbolical formula runs thus in San- 
scrit, “dm mani padmé houm,” that is, “O the jewel 
in the lotus, Amen,” which may be freely rendered, 
“© that I may attain perfection and be absorbed 
in Buddha, Amen.” This absorption into the 
divine essence, and consequent extinction, Buddha 
called “ Nirvana,” or the blowing out of the lamp. 
I have several of these wayside engraved stones from 
Tibet in my possession. They are covered over with 
the form mentioned above, repeated continuously 
in the Davanagiri or old Sanscrit character. 


Some of these stones are rolled pebbl 8, apparently 


taken from the watercourse of a torrent and cleft 
into tablets. One is quite a monumental slab of 
fine grained schistous rock, upwards of three feet 


in leny y eleven inches wide. This custom of 
the more pious Buddhists in laying their stone 
*tracts” by the wayside reminds me that some 
years ago, when walk re through our Lake district, 
I noticed some ami ble enthusiast had made it his 


business to place under a stone at certain distances 
the leaves of a book. He had evidently torn 
i Bible to pieces and distributed them along the 


wayside, each if fluttering in the wind with 

stone on top to keep it from being blown off the 
top crest of the mountain wall. The Buddhist 
plan of distributing religious truth was more costly 
than that of our Lake tourist. But in both we 
have the same touch of human nature, each think- 


ng that he is doing good by stealth, though the 
way of setting about it may appear singular, 


F. S. 
Churchdown. 
“ THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND ” (5 S, x, 348.) — 
his is certainly an American expression. In 
1852 a hook car out called The Upper Ten 
Tho al l;: Si; tche of Am rican Ne ciety, by 


aN Yorker, 7 print fro; Fraser's 
It was anonymous, but the author was known to 
be a New Yorker, Mr. C. A. Bristed, who had 
been educated at (our English Cambridge, and 
had written a book on his university experiences. 
Mr. Bristed, speaking of these sketches, says: 
“T had originally ed them ‘The Upper Ten 
Thousand’ in accordance with a phrase established 
by Mr. Willis, thou ven that is an exaggeration, 
for the people so designated are hardly as many 
hundreds.” The Mr. Willis here spoken of is, of 
course, Mr. N. r Willis, of Pencillings by the 
Way. H. A. B. 


“ Man proposes, nut Gop pisposes” S, 
x. 306.)—This formed the subject of a discussion 
in “N. & Q.,” First Series. A. B. C. (vol. viii. 
p- 411) pointed ont the occurrence of the saying 
in Thomas 4 Kempis, i. 19; Mr. J. W. Tuomas 
stated (p. 552) that it was derived from Proverbs 
ch, xvi. vv. 1, 10, and that it occurred in Piers the 


two quotations of it in M. A. Lower’s Translation 
of the Chronicle of Battle Abbey, av. 1066-1 177, 
pp. 27, 83. The writer of this Chronicle is not 
identified, but it appears to be partly contem- 
poraneous and partly from ancient documents and 
traditions, I have not met with an earlier instance 
than this last may be. Ep. Marsnatu, 


It is probable that the earliest form of this 
proverb is to be found in Prov. xvi. 33: “The 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord.” Vuly.:—“ Sortes mittun- 
tur in sinum, sed a Domino temperantur.” The 
LXX. is not quite the same: Ris KoATrovs 


ETEP\ETAL TavTa adiKors, Tapa Kupiov 


ixata, E. Leaton 


TavTa Tu ¢ 


Derivation or “Sacyterer” (5S, x, 246.) 
—Mr. Fursivatt, in “N. & Q.,” 5™ ix. 397, 
mentioned the earliest known use of the word in 
the phrase “ sitt santeringe alone,” a.p. 1548. It 
is noticeable that in what is possibly the next 
known occurrence, as well as the earliest clossarial 
definition, the popular derivation occurs. Blount, 
in his Glossographia, has:—“To saunter up and 
down, so those were said to do who pretended to 
have been at the Holy Land. Sancta Terra.” This 
work was first published in 1656 (Lowndes), but I 
cannot say that the quotation is in that edition, as 
I have only the fifth, Lond., 1681. It will be in- 
teresting to trace whether such is the case, or, if 
not, when it came in. 

If another guess may be allowed, which, if not 
better, will probably not be worse than some others 
which have been in “N. & Q.,”—what will Mr. 
FURNIVALL say to the supposition that to “sit 
sauntering” may mean to “sit sanctuarying”? 
There is another verb from “ sanctuary,”—“ No 
place indeed should murder sanctuarize”; and the 
thought of it must often have been present. 

Ep. Marsiatt. 


smth 


“Sanitarium” or “Sanatorium” (5 §, x. 
229.) —“ Sanatarium,” no doubt, is the derivative 
of “sanitas.” H. A. B. has the advantage of me, 
for I certainly never heard the words used in- 
differently. Glad, however, that he prefers the 
former, because the latter is wholly wrong. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 

“Fryztror” (3' S. v. 458; viii. 415.)—The 
index of the Third Series of “ N. & Q.” gives refe- 
rences to many interesting articles upon the famous 


Asia-sprung sacred symbol rv. the swastika 


of India, the fylfot of heraldry, called also Crux 
Gothica, running cross, flanged thwarts. It is held 
by Prof. G. Stephens to be “the mark of Woden,” 
and not the “ mark of Thor,” as was once generally 
supposed (see Old Northern Runic Monuments, 
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p. 345). This ancient sacred symbol seems to have 
been originally connected with the pramantha, or 
churn used for kindling fire from wood by friction, 
and its Sk. name swastika is said to mean “ it is 
well,” and to have been applied to any lucky object 
(see E. Burnouf’s remarks, quoted in Schliemann’s 
Troy, p. 101). But how is the fylfot of English 
books to be explained? Is it an English or 
Romance word! Who first uses it? As far as I 
know, the word does not occur in English dic- 
tionaries. A query on the derivation has appeared 
twice in “N. & Q.,” but has elicited no reply. 
May I give a guess? I fancy that fylfot may 
= 0, Eng. fuel-fot (fowl-foot), and mean “ bird- 
foot.” Compare Drudenfuss, the German name 
for the mystic Pentalpha. In German mythology 
the Pentagram or Pentalpha was regarded as the 
footprint of swan-footed “ Nornen” and kindly 
“Druden.” Perhaps in the Northern nations the 


old Eastern symbol LF may have also been 


thought to represent the beneficent footprints of 
lovely swan-maidens, and so have acquired the 
name of fugel-fot or “ bird-foot.” 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Carpixat Fescn (5 §, x. 329.)—Cardinal 
Fesch presented a large gallery to his native city 
of Ajaccio, and it forms a chief ornament of that 
Bonapartean me I chiefly remember the 
large number of Turkey carpet paintings of Maltesi, 
because I have a specimen by that artist. 

Hype CLarkeE. 


tropolis. 


Lorp Brron at Irmaca (5™ S. x. 326.)—The 
visit of Lord Byron to Ithaca in 1823 and the 
kindly interest which he took in the refugees there 
are mentioned in Clinton’s Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of Lord Buron, Lond., 1826, p. 683 : 

“The first opportunity of displaying his benevolent 
feelings towards the victims of barbarism and tyranny in 
the present glorious struggle occurred in Ithaca. Many 
poor families had fled there from Scio, Patras, and other 
parts of Greece. Lord Byron gave three thousand 
piastres to the commandant [Captain Knox] for their 
relief ; and he induced a family, once rich in Patras, but 
now reduced to the greatest misery, to pass over to 
Cephaloni t, Where he provided them with a house, and 
assigned them a monthly allowance.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


_Witt1am Howirr (5 §, x. 392.).—A. J. M. in 
his pleasant notice of William Howitt and _ his 
“delightful” Book of the Seasons entertains an 
idea that he is a Nottinghamshire man. This, 
however, is not correct. William Howitt was 
born in the village of Heanor, Derbyshire. After 
his marriage in 1820 he settled in Nottingham. 
During his stay in that once picturesque, old- 
fashioned town the riots of 1831 occurred, and the 
subsequent destruction by fire of its ancient castle, 


| P- 119, &e. 


still in ruins. For a graphic account of this 
terrible outbreak and lawless destruction, see 
Autobiography of Mrs. Gilbert, née Taylor, vol. ii. 
In Mrs. Gilbert’s letters frequent 
allusion is made to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. 

[ heartily respond to A. J. M.’s enthusiastic 
admiration of our “ veteran friend.” He is now in 
his eighty-sixth year, and in last September 
climbed one of the Dolomite mountains, two 
thousand feet high. A. Harrison. 


“No ScotcnMen, No IRISHMEN, NEED APPLY ” 
(5% §. x. 306, 345.)—The Scotch correspondent is 
disposed to be facetious with his allusion to that 
unprecedented exclusion of Irish candidates from 
their own archiepiscopal see hy wicked King John, 
Permit me, an Irishman, to refer your readers not 
to the usurping acts of an impious king, but to the 
sober decision of a holy synod. The fifth canon 
laid down by the synod held at Caleuith in 816 
disallows all Scotchmen baptizing or reading the 
divine service in England (Spelman, Cove., p. 327). 
Yours, and not the Scotchman’s, ERIGENA, 

Dublin. 


“Kwnit-BEGGAR” AND “ 
S. x. 387.)—It may be added to Mr. W. E. Axon’s 
query as to the precise meaning of th 
applied to persons who irregularly performed the 
marriage ceremony, that one of them is used in 
Gavin’s Master-Key to Popery, a little hook pub- 
lished early in the last century, about 1725. At 
p. 65 is this passage, speaking of the “deaf 
confessors” who vithout 
correction” : “One of these confessors has more 
business in Lent than twenty of the others, for he, 
like our couple-beggars, who marry people for six- 
pence, for the same sum gives absolution.” The 
quotations to which Mr. Axon alludes in the 
Wilmslow registers occur from 1700 to 1704, so 
that the words seem to have been well known at 
that period. My copy of Gavin has the date torn 
off the title-page. J. P. E. 


» terms, as 


“give small penance 


“ Hovsen ” (5 §. x. 328.)—Yes, I am thankful 
to say I have often heard this word in Gloucester- 
shire and other southern counties: never, I think, 
in the North. I have heard it, and within the last 
few years, even in Middlesex—at Teddington, only 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross. The form lingers, 
too, in other words. I remember the satisfaction 
of my friend, and my own, when a passing farmer, 
on a road in the Cotswolds, told us to go straight 
on till we came to a handen-post. A. J. M. 


3owine TO THE ALTAR (5 S. ix. 189, 449 ; x. 
73, 398.)—Mr. Fowter is too accomplished an 
antiquary to fall into any confusion (as has been 
suggested) about the bowings to persons in choir. 
These were essentially distinct from the bowing 
towards the east or the altar, and had no connexion 
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with the 


and part 


which was a special ceremonial, 
The Benedictine 


“ pax,” 
of one s« rvice only. 
monks made an “ ante et retro,” that is, a profound 
reverence first towards the altar, the “ante,” and, 
then turning the face and body round, to the abbot 


sitting in his place, the “retro.” “ Missam matuti- 
nalem celebrent, ante et retro faciant, et se induere 
pergant ” (Canterbury, &c., Lanfranc’s Const., c. i.). 

The ime form was observed in the secular 
cathedrals. “ Canonici et clerici intrantes chorum 


ex parte orientale, ad gradum chori [the entrance 
to the tery] se inclinent ad altare, et postea 
ad Episcopum si sit presens, alias ad decanum; 
simili modo intrantes ex parte occidentali in in- 
troitu§ chori inclinent ; moderamine 
chorum exeant” (Lincoln, Norum Registrum, 
p. 46; St. Paul's, egistrum, p. 56). The same form 
was adopted at Salisbury, and in crossing from one 
side of the choir to the other, as in the Caroline 


re 
t 


se eodem 


statutes of Canterbury “ in medio chori reverentia 
versus altare quam versus stallum decani” (cap. 34) 
“Inclinatio capitis significat devotionem mentis 


sive cordis” (Lyndw., lib. v. tit. 5, gl f). 
Reverentia debetur superior ut minor sibi 
assurgat, nec sedexat ips » stante, et ut eum salutet 
cum reverentia, forte inelinando et pileum remo- 
vendo” (lib. i. tit. 15, gl. c). This reverence was 
an act of respect paid to the superior in choir, of 

lesser degree than the solemn inclination or bowing 


towards the altar. 
rathe r “os culum 


The reasons why the “ pax,” or 
pacis,” was given (see Lyndw., lib. iii. ti al. k) 
were very diiferent from any recom tied ie of 
personal reverence. There is necessarily no order 


in the rubric for its yo ce ion at the time when 
the “‘ pax brede” or Gospel — cover was pre- 
sented to th eel ache: choir, because the act was 
in itself a substitute for the old practice of mutual 


salutation. Mackeszie E, C. Watcorr. 
Having recently | 


Act Books of 


een permitted to search the 
eld Chapter, I noted that 


tion of the vicars choral, made by the 

6, one of the queries put to the vicars 

whether they were careful in “ reverently 

the holy table at entering and leaving 

on crossing it, or on going to read the 

They answered that this rule was “ for 

most part observed.” There was 2 similar query 
and a similar answer in a visitation of 1714; but 
this and other queries elation to decency of 
worship were omitted by Dean Penny in his visita- 


tion of 1732. J. Cox. 


Chevin House, Belper. 
Srratrorp Famiry (5 x. 249, 375.)—It is 
hard to see how the John Stratford named by Mr. 
Briayves can claim the title of Earl of Aidborough. 
The late earl, who died about three years ago, was 
the son of Mason Gerard, the fifth earl. It is well 
known that this Mason Gerard endeavoured to set 


| aside his marriage with Miss Tandy, but failed. 


The late earl died intestate. His personal property 
went to his mother, who was alive at the date of 
his death, and his reai property to his heirs-at-law, 
the grandchildren of John Stratford, the third 
earl. This John Stratford left three "deushtens : 
Louisa, who was married to the Hon. John Rodney, 
and had a John who is Eliz beth, 
married to John Richard Delap Tollemache, whens 
son John is the present Baron Tollemache of Hel- 
mingham ; and Emily, married to Thomas Best, 
Esq., whose son John Stratford Best is now alive, 
The title is extinct, but might be revived, if the 
Queen so willed it, either in the nearest of kin, 
Baron Tollemache, or, in case of his unwillingness 
to petition for it, in John Stratford Best. 

Wx. Cooker, 
Cruark’s “ Arnistopuanes” §, x. 
—As I am the writer of the notice of my late 
frie od and tutor W. G. Clark which has called 
forth F. J. L.’s inquiry, I have felt bound to 
support my own statement by referring to another 
friend, who may now be called the best authority 
on the subject of that inquiry. He writes to me 
to-day as follows:—“ About dear W. G. Clark’s 
Aristophanes ; there is absolutely nothing done of 
which any use can be made. You need hold out 
no hope of anything ever being done that can be 
called ‘ Clark’s A ristophanes.’ What pathetic 
close "—he adds most truly—* to so sweet and 
bright a life !” 

This is the more to be regretted because, as I 
need not say, a good edition of Aristophanes is 
very much wanted; and no man was more fitted 
to produc e one than he who is now gon 4 


son dead 


W. G. 
407.) 


J. M. 


“Nerar Woopstock town ” (5 §. x. 
-One of the Old English Ditties in Chi 


colle ‘tion, and printed separately. W. C. 


389.) 


Avtuors oF Qvorations Wantep §. x. 
369, 399.)— 
“ History is philosophy,” Xc. 

Dionysius expressly state: that the sentence was 
derived by him from Thucydides, from whom | gave the 
passage as translated by Dr. Arnold, Ep. MAnsHALL, 

(54 S. x. 409.) 
“Tobacco is but an Indian weed.” 

This “Song on Tobacco” Tom D'Urfey's 

ills to Purch Melancholy, 1699, p-- ] t is in vol, iii, 
of the better known edition, 1719, with the music. 
ere are earlier versions of the same, one beginning, 
“Tobacco that is withered quite,” in the first edition of 
Merry Droliery, 1661, p. 26. A modernized version, 
beginning, “This Indian weed now withered quite,” is 
given in the but carelessly Tilustrated Book 
of English mag, p. 150, no date, but ab vat 185: it is 
adapted the a bro ads ide c copy, dated 1672, “ The Indian 
weed withered quite.” I have three other printed copies: 
one in Philomel, 1744, p.112; another in Vocal Magazine, 
before 1781, p. 31, “ Tobacco’s but an Indian weed.” 


appears in 


p. 202 
t th 


The earliest dated copy known to me remains to be men- 
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tioned. It is in The Marrow of Comple ments (sie), 1654, 
176, entitled “ Meditations on Tobacco,” and beginning, 
“Why should we so much despise ’” tis attributed to 
«G, W.,” probably George Wither. J. W. 
See it, and all about it, in Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, pp. 563-4. Wa. CHAPPELL. 
“ They never fail who die,” &c. 
Byron’s Marino Faliero, ii. 2. 
Frepx. 
(5th S. x. 389, 419.) 
“ Glizsez, mortels,” &c. 
I have a MS. translation of the above, written about 
the same time as that by Dr. Johnson :— 
*¢ How light o’er the ice’s thin level they glide, 
That glistens above, deep de-truction to hide ! 
So skim over Pleasure’s gay surface and know 
That too is a snare cov’ring mischief below.” 
W. J. Bersuarp Situ. 


Miscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Wit Correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed “ Christmas,” without 
delay 
The Works of Robert Burns. Vol. IV, Prose. (Edin- 

burgh, William Paterson.) 

Mr. W. Scorr Dovauas, in carrying on the great task he 
has undertaken, is as thorough es he is modest. So little 
does he obtrude himself on the reader's notice as the 
editor of Burns’s Worts that his name does not even 
occur in the title-page or on the cover of any one of the 
sumptuous volumes, of which the fourth is now before 
us; and so indefatigably does he pursue every detail 
affecting the works and career of the poet, that if the 
second division of his labours close as worthily as it has 
begun in this fourth volume (the first of the prose writ- 
ings), we shall have a monumental edition of Burns not 
to be superseded by anything less than a great windfall 
of new unlooked-for material. Of the three volumes 
wherein the life-story of the great Scots bard is told by 
himself in verse, with every aid which the circumstances 
of the case asked of the editor, we have already recorded 
our high and hearty approval. And in welcoming the 
present instalment of the same life-story told in prose 
our praise should certainly be unabated. Mr. Douglas 
seems to have been at almost infinite pains to collate 
already published documents with original manuscripts, 
to fill in missing passages, correct dates &c., to collect 
unpublished documents, and, arranging everything in an 
amended chronological order, to elucidate in passing the 
story thus connectedly told by the poet. The source of 
every document is clearly specified at its head, and im- 
portant variations are given in foot-notes; and each 
letter (for the volume consists mainly of letters) is 
numbered with a figure showing its place among those 
addressed to the particular correspondent. Mr. Douglas 
is the first to print accurately and fully the long auto- 
biographic letter to Dr. Moore, with which the series 
properly opens; and he has done a good service to stu- 
dents in printing verbatim et literatim from the MS. 
Burns's Common-place Book, prose and yerse, with all 
faults, enabling us to follow the poet’s educational pro- 
gress. Besides these two important pieces there are in 
all twenty-two letters and seven other items in the body 
of the volume, which, “either wholly or in part, are here 
first included in a professedly full edition of the Author's 
works”; and there are five items in the appendix to 
which the same somewhat vague description refers. 


Some of the twenty-two letters are added to from the 
original MSS., some merely gathered from outlying 
printed sources; but thirteen of them are here published 
for the first time, and of these thirteen, three are of very 
considerable interest and importance. One of the letters 
completed (froma private print) is that of March 3, 1788, 
to Mr. Robert Ainsley, partly given by Cunningham in 
1834. It is about Jean Armour, and very little to Burns's 
credit. Altogether the volume is intensely interesting, 
and the illustrations are as good as those in the other 
volumes. 

WE are glad that, under the title of S:lected Essays 
(Longmans), Mr. Hayward has been induced to send forth 
some of his delightful essays ; we can only wish that he 
had been prevailed on to republish the whole of them.— 
From Messrs. Macmillan we have received part iv. of 
Grove'’s Dictionary of Music aud Mu cians, and the 
new edition of Charles Kingsley’s The Roman and the 
Jeuton,—from Messrs, W. Tegg, Berkeley's treatise on 
The Principles of Human Knowledge, with introduction 
by Collyns Simon, LL.D.,—from Messrs. Shaw, another 
of Miss Holt’s books, Margery's Son ; or, Until He Find 
/t, being a fifteenth century tale of the Court of Scot- 
land,—and from Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. a new 
edition of H. Young’s Virgil's ./xeid, revised and im- 
proved, with copious additional notes, by T. H. Lindsay 
Leary, D.C.L. 


Tur December number of the Fore/yn Church Chron 
will contain an article on Henri Perreyve, by the author 
of Mademoiselle Mori. 


Potues to Corresponiients. 

We must call sp cial attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. W.H. T.—We cannot trace any printed edition of 
Dugdale’s Visitation of Cheshire, 1663, in the volumes of 
either the Harleian or the Chetham Societies, but it 
might be worth while to search the 7ransactions of th 
Lancashive and Cheshire Historie Society (Liverpool, 
14 vols., 1854-62). Concerning the access by the public 
to the library of Heralds’ College, Mark Noble tells us 
that, according to a return to Parliament made by the 
College in the year 1800, by the rules and orders then in 
force “ one of the six heralds and one of the four pur- 
suivants attend in the public office in monthly rotation; 
and the office is accessible from nine o clock in the morn- 
ing till the evening.” The later regulations will be found 
in Sims's Manual for the Genealogist. Harleian Mss, 
are open to all readers at the British Museum under 
the same rules as MSS. generally. Lansd. 689 and 
Hargrave 497, in the British Museum, contain MS. 
catalogues of the library of the College of Arms. The 
Visitation of 1663 is MS, C. 28 at Heralds’ College. 

H. R. B.—Mr. Troms begs to thank our correspondent, 
but unfortunately the copies of the Secret J/istory in the 
British Museum do not contain the sixteen pages follow- 
ing p. viii of prefatory matter which he so much desires 
to see. 

Witu1am J. Wers.— Banyan day” is a marine term 
for those days on which sailors have no flesh meat, and 
is probably derived from the practice of the Banians, 
a caste of Hindoos who entirely abstained from all 
animal food. 

H. G.C. (“ Forgive, blest shade,” &c.)—See “ N. & Q.,” 
5th §, v. 159, 272. 

Aya o-Scotvs.—Will you kindly favour us with your 
present London address ! 
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C. 8. Jenram.—The discussion is closed. , wey & CO. have now on SALE, and 
A. H.—Many thanks for the list. énavax lily Arranged for Inspection, the following PHOTO. 
Cc. J. B.—Both titles are used. VIEWS of SPAUN and including Copies of the 

’ vale PICTURES at MADRID and Elsewher 
Ixquisitive.—Next week. 000 VIEWS of INDIA; also the RAJALS end SUITES, 
0 VIEWS of JAPAN and the JAPANESE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to The WITZER EXHIBITION, ENGLAND, ITALY, 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and COLLECT i, Collated, Mounted, . Round into 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, amied. Portraits Enlai ‘Vand Ocloured. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. } 22 axp i, SOHO SQUARE (Ground Floor) 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com x 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and ( NHI UB B & SON 
to this rule we can make no exception. ave been AW a DED at th ¢ Paris Exhibition, 1878, THREE 


d ARLE MENTION for their 
= DETECTOR LOCKS BANKER* STEFL S. and ART 
: METAs WORK. Makers to the Queen, th uk of England, 
Just published, price 28. 6d. cloth boards, the Principal British Banks. pane 
MN) 128, Que Victoria Street, F.¢ 
T)RURY'S COMICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 2%, Queen Victoria Street, 
irammar, bat in an amus I of view, being =” we Paul's Chu rehy ard, ) 
racti at Me Phieon ati ic, and 
wih Funny Funny Examples m Fnelish 
contains a ew sud Funny Play by Shakspeare’s Romeo ant 
Suliet, in French and English. K L AZEN iB Y & SON’S ETC KL BS, SAUCES, 
the ated ipts, i 


ey bea 
Price Three Guineas, ene: 


ine ep 
0 R DIN AR Y BRIT ARMOR [ALS : late nts 


et. Cavendish 


Coa‘s ed that the } and 18, Trinity 


elds have been lings, Pinte, 
as lay tl Tate). W PAPWORTI, ARVEY? ‘ION, — 
snd edited from Ur A. MORANT, F.S.A TON, The 
® vol ad Imire t ilarly requested to 
In 1, pages, Sv louble columua, stitched, to bind in 1 or 2 vols eerve that each bo < SUN bears the 
Address direct, Mr. W. PAPWORTHL, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. label, used cor by.” 


MR. SMILES’S NEW WORK, 
LIFE OF ROBERT DICK 


BAKER OF THURSO), GEOLOGIST 
IS NOW READY. 


AND BOTANIST, 


Also, Fifteenth Thousand 


MR. SMILESS LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD 


SHOEMAKER OF EANFF), NATURALIST. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 


JOHN GOSNELL & 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will be forwarded on application to 93, UPPER THAMES 
STREET, LONDON, and in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 
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